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Satrcrpay. DECEMBER 20, 1862. 


THE COST OF THE WAR. 
i ¥IHE Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
at length places us in possession of the war 
bills chich we have to pay. During the fiscal 
ver ending on 30th June last, the war cost 
$7,942,976, or about $1,200.000 a day. Dur- 
i> - vie fiseal vear ending on 30th June next, it 
} that the war will cost £829,537,333, 
about 2; aailliensa day. During the fiscal 
ver on ting on 30th June, it is estimated 
hae the war will cost 7807,086,401—a trifle less 
during the previous year. But as 
“¢ iceredsed cost of the war during the current 
~cal year includes the outfit of a million of 
med-men and the con&truction of a tleet of 
n-clad ves-els—expenses which it is. to be 
sod will not be repeated—there is reason to 
lieve that the war bill in 1863-4—if the war 
:asts so long—will fall short of the Secretary's 
iiberal estimate by a very large sum of money. 
*..0uld we succeed in suppressing the rebellion 
- Ist July, 1863, the war will have cost the 
vith in round figures $1,300,000,000, or about 
>“) per head of our total population. Should 
:. last another year, the total cost may be in- 
creased to 2100 a head. The debt of Great 
sritain amounts to about 2154 per head of the 
. ritish.people : that of France to about 248 per 
vad. We, in this country, age probably better 
hie to pay 2100 than the Byitish #50 or the 
#30. 
To pay this war bill the nation has a revenue 
nich Mr. Chase estimates at £223,000,000 for 
ne year 1863-4; that is to sav, as soon as the 
" sternal revenue Act goes fairly into operation. 
‘here.are those who believe that the Secretary 
.as underestimated the recejpts from internal 
aunties, and that they alofle will amount to 
725,000,000, swelling the aggregate income to 
49,000,000, Assuming the official figures, 
however, to be accurate, they would give an annu- 
i iax of about £10552 per head of our popula- 
flom—cowntins out the .rebels and the slaves. 
The revenue of Great Britain ranges from 
- *€0,000,000 to $350,000,000, and will proba- 
‘iy average $128, per head of the British 
-eople. ¢ evenue of France may be set 
t #350,000,000, and thus averages about 
=10/per head of the population. The reve- 
nuelof Spain, which has a debt of less than 
000,000, is about #60,000,000, say 34,4, 
>of yhe population. It thus appears that in pro- 
“tion to our debt our national revenue is 
ger than that of any of the other great na- 
,ons, and consequently our credit and the price 
of vur national sécurities should stand higher 

<n theirs. It likewise appears that the bur- 
wens which will be laid upon our people by 
tis war will be lighter than those which are 
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* | orne by the people of England, who have no 


»icfin soil and unoccupied land, and whose ma- 
terial prosperity has always been much less than 

On ist December, 1862, the total debt of the 

:. uited@ States—exclusive of bills unaudited and 
troops unpaid—amounted to $636,343,000, of 
“hich $222,932,000 consisted of legal tender 
iotes, $79,789,000 of deposits on call, and 
. 87,363,000 of certificates of indebtedness ma- 
‘Oring in one vear from date. The total amount 
vf funded debt was only #'43,750,000. It was 
Mr. Chase’s hope, when hé began to issue legal 
tender notes, that they would soon be funded into 
tis 5.20 bonds. But the very convertibility of 
these bonds has checked their free circulation, 
and prevented their being funded. People have 
hoarded them, kuowing that they could fund 
chem at any time; and they have becoime scarce, 
“ast like the convertible treasury notes which 
were issued in the year 1814. ft is evident that 
whatever amount of these convertible issues be 
‘loated people will not be in any hurry to fund 
them, and though the evils incident to such a 
pelicy—in the advance of prices and the disturb- 
ance of values—are inevitable, its benefits may 
uever be realized. 

The net deficit for the current year 1862-3 is 
“ot down in the Treasury Report at 200,000,000: 
precise sum is 276,000,000, less $50,000,000 
tc be derived from bank issues, and 25,000,000 
from temporary deposits. To raise this sum two 
plans are suggested. One, which emanates from 
Mir Chase, proposes the sale in open market of 
$7.30 notes, convertible into long bonds. The 
other, which is proposed by Mr. Stevens, Chair- 
nan of the Committee of Ways and Means, con- 
templates the issue of $200,000,000 more treas- 
ary notes, coupled with the compulsory with- 
drawal from circulation of all bank-notes in ex- 
cess of one half of the capital of the bank which 
issues them. When this issue of 200,000,000 
is exhausted Mr. Stevens proposes to authorize 
Mr. Chase to sell long bonds bearing twenty 

syears’ interest, in the open market, at whatever 
he can get forthem. It is not very likely that 


~ the project for ‘‘ driving in” the redundant circu- 


lation of the banks will meet with much favor 
in Congress. Of al] interests the bank mae 
is the most powerful, and it is pretty suré. to 
command a party in Congress strong enough to 
defeat a measure which is aimed at its very ex- 
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On the other hand, the speculative in- 


istence. 
terest, which is likewise influential, and which 
has its adherents in Congress, is bent on obtain- 
ing further issues of paper at any cost to the na- 


tion at large. Between the two, the people at 
large, who are already suffering from the high 
prices caused by the issues of irredeemable paper, 
and whose interest is in favor of a return to le- 
gitimate financial methods, may not obtain a fair 
hearing. Mr. Chase may succeed in carrying 
his point against the speculators. But he will 
evidently have a close fight of it. 
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THE WAR IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


We have reason to believe that the highest 
military authorities at Washington are of opin- 
ion that within ninety days the valley of the 
Mississippi and the bulk of the cotton-growing 
regions of the South will be under the control 
of the forces of the United States. We know 
that General Hovey is at Grenada, and Generals 
Grant and Sherman not far behind him; that 
General M‘Clernand with a very powerful mili- 
tary column, supported” by a fleet of iron-clad 
gun-boats, is slowly descending the Mississippi 
to operate against Vicksburg, while the re- 
mainder of the loyal army of the Southwest is 
moving upon Jackson ; and there is now no fur- 
ther use in concealing the probability that Gen- 
eral Banks has gone to Mobile, where Farra- 
gut’s fleet already awaits his arrival. These 
combined armies will constitute a force of fully 
175,000 men, considerably more than can be op- 
posed to them, and amply sufficient, in the opin- 
ion of competent military judges, to take and 
to hold the entire Mississippi Valley, including 
Mobile, Jackson, Little Rock, and both shores 
of the river from New Orleans to Cairo. 

General Beauregard, in an intercepted dis- 
patch which has been published in the papers, 
declared that the loss of the Mississippi Valley 
would be the ruin of the Confederacy. And 
he was right. The recovery of that tract of 
country, in the first place, bisects the Confeder- 
acy and cripples it as the ligature of the main 
artery would cripple an individual. It isolates 
Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas from the At- 
lantic States, deprives the former of arms and 
munitions of war, and the latter of beef and sup- 
plies. It gives us possession of cotton enough 
to revolutionize the manufacturing trade through- 
out the world, and stop the mouths of foreign 
enemies of the blockade. And, more important 
than all, it enables the Northwest to pour down 
the great river abundant supplies of food to the 
starving denizens of the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley, who are now kept in a state of unparalleled 
misery by the military-despotism of Jeff Davis's 
lieutenants. 

If.our Generals succeed, by Ist March next, 
in reconquering the Mississippi Valley and hold- 
ing it, the insurrection will then be confined to 
parts of Virginia and North Carolina, the up- 
lands of South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, 
and the mountain districts of Tennessee. If 
Burnside and Rosecrans fulfill the expectations 
which people entertain respecting them, the 
rebels may not hold as much territory as this. 
But even if nothing substantial be achieved by 
the armies of the Potomac and the Ohio, the 
rebellion will still have shrunk, on Ist March, 
into such narrow proportions that it will bafile 
the ingenuity of even such pro-sl\very partisans 
as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Sohn usec to find 
an excuse for its recognition. 

What may be the condition of the slaves iu 
the South on Ist March next no one can yet 
tell. Events are progressing very rapidly, and 
facts, incredible a year ago, are now undoubted. 
General Butler has a reliable brigade of black 
troops. General Brannan has several regiments 
of escaped slaves, who have fought valiantly in 
South Carolina. General Sherman—who com- 
menced his career by offering to maintain slavery 
in South Carolina—now notifies his officers at 
Memphis that they must receive all fugitive 
slaves, feed, and set them to work on wages. 
General Butler compels the planters in the La- 
fourche district in Louisiana to pay their slaves 
regular wages. On New-Year's Day every slave 
in Secessia becomes entitled to claim that the 
United States protect him or her in the enjoy- 
ment of freedom. Whatever happens, it is pretty 
clear that the sun of the Ist March next will 
shine on a very different condition of society in 
the rebel States from that which existed on Ist 
March, 1862. 
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THE LOUVNGER, 


* WAYWARD” TALKING. 


Our wayward sisters, the rebels at the South, 
and their bottle-holders at the North, keep up a 
lively game. Here, for instance, is the wayward 
sister whose trump card is, “‘ Let ’em go;’’ he has 
been kindly patting the Government upon the back, 
and saying, ‘* There, you poor, miserable thing, you 
shall try to totter on a little longer, so you shall !”’ 
Sister Van Buren says: ‘‘ So long as the Govern- 
ment goes on in strict conformity to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws they will be allowed to linger 
out a sickly existence until the close of their offi- 
cial term; but the moment they overstep the Con- 
stitution, the moment they depart from well-ascer- 
tained principles of right, they resolve society into 
its original elements. They give notice to us, who 
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have the physical force, not onlv that physical force 
resides with the governed, but that resistance to 
tyrants is obedience to God!"’ Loud cheers from 
Captain Rvnders and Company. 

This is ** Conservative” speech-making, as at 
present practiced in the city of New York. This 
is the expression of a “‘sound public sentiment” 
and ‘‘returning reason.” ‘The Democratic party, 
it appears, as represented by Vallandigham, and 
not by Dickinson, Holt, Andy Johnson, and oth- 
ers somewhat known to fame, is the natural ruler 
of the country. But it has no national force what- 
ever except as a bob to the tail of Slavery. Con- 
sequently, the Slave Interest is the natural su- 
preme power of the land. By some absurd mis- 
take it fell out of its place two vears ayo, but will 
not take it again by force unless the present hold- 
ers of power violate the Constitution. That inter- 
est will determine what the Constitution is, and 
what is a violation of it: and when it happens to 
think that it is violated it will turn things upside 
down, and reorganize them by physicafforce. 

Conservatism of the wayward sister school as 
thus expounded isin its own terms this: The Dem- 
ocratic party, when Fernando Wood tells it that the 
Constitution is violated, is justitied in rising against 
the Government, 

Sister V. B. is so extremely wayward as to be 
generally thought a jester; but his words mean 
exactly that, if they mean any thing at all. Now 
he and @ll the rest of his school ought to under- 
stand that as that kind of ** physical force,’’ blus- 
ter and general plantation rhetoric, utterly broke 
down in Congress, and did not captivate the coun- 
try, even when reinforced by the ‘‘ physical force” 
of Brooks’s bludgeon, so it breaks down contempti- 
bly in the face of-a civil war produced by its spir- 
it. The ‘* physical force” of the New York mob 
may be at the beck of Sister Wood or Sister Van 
Buren, or any other of the wayward family; but 
that of the country at large obeys the command 
of its Government. 

The very core and pith of the war is the settle- 
ment of the question whether the Slave masters, 
with their obedient sisters at the North, are the 
natural supreme power of the country. We are 
fighting to determine whether our Government 
shall be administered to protect Slavery or to de- 
fend Liberty ; whether Slavery may upset the Gov- 
ernment by *‘ physical force” to suit its own pur- 
pose, or whether it shall take its constitutional 
chances. All the vapors of all the wayward sis- 
ters in the land will not for a single moment con- 
fuse the national perception of this point. 

Meanwhile let Sister V. B. continue in his own 
wayward manner to shake his valiant fist at the 
Government, and call upon the ‘‘ physical force’’ to 
spurn and resist the blind and reckless despotism 
of the bloated old tyrant who dares to defile the 
house consecrated by the exalted memories of Bu- 
chanan. It is a pity, but the “physical force” 
does not hear. It is engaged in finishing another 
despot whose destruction will release a clever but 
wayward sister like Mr. Van Buren from the po- 
litical necessity of talking such melancholy stuff 
as his recent speeches. 
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POLITICAL PREACHING. 


WI t the Lounger, asks a friend, give us a short 
sermon upon Political Preaching? It seems thata 
worthy clergyman was urged to make some recog- 
nition of the fact that the country was rent with a 
fearful war for the most atrocious of objects, and 
he declined upon the ground that he would have no 
political preaching in his pulpit. There are a good 
many shallow-pates who, without the clergyman’s 
real worth, will think that he made an exceeding- 
ly clever reply. Why, they ask, can’t we have 
religion preached in church? The basest news- 
papers and the most dishonest politicians in the 
land clamor incessantly to have, as the eminent 
conservative Vallandigham says, Christ and not 
the nigger preached, The zeal of people who hold 
that Christianity is a vast religious justification of 
injustice, to have pure Christianity preached, is 
most edifying. The interest that Rynders and 
other conservative saints take in a pure gospel is 
touching and amazing. Let us see then what po- 
litical preaching is. 

A sermon is the application of the divine law to 
the condition and wants of a particular parish. 
The law is general; the object of preaching is to 
make it special. For instance, the law is to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. The preacher takes 
that text to apply to us, his congregation. How 
can he do it but by showing us who our neighbor 
is, what it is to love him, and how we can prove 
ourlove? To reiterate the text indefinitely is not 
to preach. To say that of course we ought to love 
our brethren, and that if we don’t love them we are 
very naughty, and the bad place will get us in the 
end, is not preaching. But to say that as Goud 
made all men of one blood, and as Christ loved all 
equally, therefore every man of every country and 
race and condition is our brother, and is to be treated 
as we would be treated, that is evidently preach- 
ing. Or to repeat the law of love, and then to in- 
sist that love requires us to seize the weaker broth- 
er and shut him up and lash him freely and wear 
him out in seven years by making sugar, that also 
is preaching, for that is a practical application of 
the divine law. 

But what is there political in all this? Be- 
cause, in the first case, we have supposed a preach- 
er advocates equal justice as the proof of neigh- 
borly love, and it happens that a political party is 
trying to do injustice by law, is it a political ser- 
mon? Ifa minister urged that the tariff on for- 
eign books ought to be nine instead of ten per 
cent. upon their value, there would be some sense 
in complaining that he preached politics. But if 
he says that lying is a sin, and that we as a na- 
tion, and his hearers as part of it, have lied to the 
Indians and ought to be ashamed of themselves, 
and, if they don’t repent and mend their ways, 
will be punished, he is doing exactly what he was 
ordained to do. | 

The friend who requested this sermon probably 
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knows that the talk about political preaching pro- 
ceeds from people whose party discipline requires 
the support of slavery, and who therefore insist 
that because politics have touched the subject it 
has ceased to be a moi... juestion. Do they ol). 
ject to hear preaching against swearing, or lyin r. 
or thieving, or profaning the Sabbath day by read. 
ing novels? Ohno; that is legitimate preaching. 
But if old Rum Puncheon hears a clergyman d~ 
nounce drunkenness and the makers of drunkari}< 
he rises, and thumps down the aisle, and ban.-» 
out at the door, and wishes that the parson wouldn't 
preach those d—d political sermons. 

It is remarked that horses always spring if you 
touch them on the raw. : 


GENERAL BUTLER. 

AMONG the men who have deserved well of the 
country during the last two years no one is more 
eminent than General Butler. One of the first 
citizens to march at the call of the Government, 
he was not rebuffed by delays, but carried his regi- 
ment to the neareSt practicable point te Washing- 
ton. While other generals and conflicting councils 
higgled and delayed abou: investing Baltimore, or 
reducing Baltimore, or pa:leying with Baltimore, 
General Butler quietly moved with two regiments 
and took Baltimore, so that we have held it fist 
ever since. Sent to Fort Monroe, he was, as chief 
in command, popularly heki responsible for the 
disaster of Great Bethel; but that he was truly 
accountable for it has not ye clearly appeared. 
Later, in company with Stringham, be was heard 
of at Hatteras. 

There followed a few months in which, under a 
kind of roving commission, he was engayed in col- 
lecting a great force. There were long and loud 
debates. The Governor of Massachusetts and the 
General differed. There were infinite delays. But 
at last his expedition sailed. It did not take with 
it unquestioning public confidence. The public 
was anxious to bear rather than sanguine. But 
when it did hear it heard the most striking and 
splendid news of the war—the capture of New Or- 
leans by Farragut and Porter, and its occupation in 
concert by Butler. 

From that moment he has held New Orleans 
like a nut in his hand. He has plaved no fooli-h 
and wicked game of olive branches and swords. He 
knew that he had his foot in the den of the most 
malignant enemies. There might be friends also; 
but his duty was by saving himself to save them. 
And he has ruled the city with a rod of iron. Any 
staff less stern would have snapped in his hand, 
and struck back fatally upon the country. He hus 
been hated and abused b, the enemy with a feroci- 
ty that showed how firm and faithful his hold upon 
them was. England and Europe nave shiieked at 
his ‘‘inhumanity”—as old women squall] when a 
policeman seizes a thief. He found an ordinance 
of the city which sent to the calaboose all loose 
women actively soliciting upen the street, and he 
put it in force against all women who could not 
contain their angry passions sufficiently to forbear 
from insulting and reviling loyal soldiers. Every 
other measure of his administration has shown the 
same comprehension, sagacity,and resolution. Nei- 
ther consuls, nor foreigners, nor bankers, nor rich 
semi-traitors who wished to be *‘ neutral,’’ have for 
a moment confused his perception or delayed his 
action. His hand and his head have worked to- 
gether promptly, vigorously, incisively. If every 
General who is equally loyal had been equally per- 
ceptive, rapid, and resolute, there would have been 
fewer dismal passages in our history. Had his 
system and spirit in managing New Orleans been 
those of the nation in dealing with the rebellion, 
its military importance would already have disap- 
peared. 

Theodore Winthrop was General Butler’s aid 
and Military Secretary at Fort Monroe at the time 
he fell. Just before leaving upon the sad expedi- 
tion to Great Bethel, he had been writing a paper 
upon the life there. In that he says: ‘‘ When I 
arrived Fort Monroe and the neighborhood were 
occupied by two armies. Ist, General Butler's; 
2d, About six thousand men here and at Newport 
News—making together more than twelve thou- 
sand men. Of the. first army, consisting of the 
General, I will not speak. Let his past supreme 
services speak for him, as I doubt not the Future 
will.” 

The Future has spoken. 


POPULAR AMUSEMENT. 
How long the system of courses of iniscellaneous 


Lyceum lectures would continue without change 


has always been a speculation among those who 
are interested in it. The number of additions to 
the corps of lecturers in the country is so slight, 
being usually made up of the last successful au- 
thor, who is taken upon trial to determine if he 
sounds as well as he reads, that it was evident 
how strong was the tap-root of the system which 
fed upon much the same nourishment from year to 
year. 

There are lately symptoms of some modifica- 
tion. The tendency is to combine the charm of 
dramatic with literary attraction, which is not es- 
sentially a new thing, but is newly developed 
here. Charles Matthews and Albert Smith were 
the extreme representatives of this style in ]ondon; 
and Edmond Yates and Harold Power, the latter 
the son of Tyrone Power, and the former, we be- 
lieve, of the Edmund Yates who incensed Thack- 
eray, are following Albert Smith with sketches of 
life in Australia. Mr. Glaisher, also, the aeronaut, 
is telling his story of balloon ascents °° in a popu- 
lar form.” To the same general range, althoth 
of course, very different in itself, belongs Dickens $ 
reading of his own works. This author takes his 
little book after dinner; puts it in his pocket; puts 
on his hat; walks alittle way to the hall ; emerges 
upon the platform before a most crowded and brill- 
iant audience; reads to their rapturous delight for 
a couple of hours; rises and makes his bow; as he 
passes out is handed a little sum of seven or eight 
hundred, or a thousand dollars ; waiks home, tan¢s 
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off his hat; puts on his slippers, and sits before his 
fire, his duty for that day and that evening happi- 
ly accomplished. 

' In this country the earnestness of our feeling 
about the war does not affect this kind of enter- 
tuinment. The lecture must be more than a lec- 
ture. The most popular of all our lecturers is Mr. 
Gough, whose discourses are dramatic monologues, 
but with the advantage of a special moral, which 
always pleases the American mind. The dramatic 
readings of Mr. Vandenhoff and of several ladies 
are received in lecture courses with the utmost 
favor: while Mr. De Cordova has established a 
series of winter evening entertainments which are 
really humorous lectures: ‘* Mrs. Smith's Surprise 
Party,” or ‘‘ A Summer’s Day at Long Branch,” and 
with such success that his increasing audience has 
driven him from Clinton Hall to Niblo’s Saloon. 

In all these successes, however, two exceptional 
gifts are essential, dramatic power and popular hu- 
mor. Itseems easy enough for an author to read his 
own books aloud; but not to say that Mrs. Brown- 
ing declares that true poets never read * their own 
verses to their worth,” it is very clear that it is not 
the mere fact of Dickens the author reading Dick- 
ens the work which continues to attract and de- 
light, but Dickens with incomparable dramatic 
power, giving body and color and wonderfully en- 
hanced raciness to the printed outlines of his imag- 
inative and humorous creations. Thackeray's sto- 
ries read by Thackeray, unless from the manu- 
script, would be hardly better than our own private 
reading. Bulwer’s would probably be a great 
deal worse: for to hear an ancient coxcomb sigh- 
ing out slipslop sentimentality could not be very 
edifving. 

Therefore all the writers of stories must not at 
once suppose that by putting on their hats and 
crossing the street with the little book under their 
arms they would necessarily find either the bril- 
liant crowd in the hall or the pile of dollars at the 
door. It would be a good rule to remember, that 
when they can write like Dickens they can read 
like him. But every man who has the necessary 
gifts of dramatic humor and literary skill may be 
very sure that success awaits the proper applica- 
tion of his powers. The Lyceum is only another 
of the many avenues which are opened to ability 
of every kind. Like the Church, it is Catholic. 
It embraces cardinals in gold and beggars in rags. 
It welcomes actors and orators and readers, and 
why not singers? Why should not the Lyceum in 
every minor town (if there are any such in the 
country) make itself the alma mater of every thing 
that is excellent in this way ? 


A DFMOCRATIC COLONEL SPEAKING TO THE 
QUESTION. 

Tue Union Meeting in New Orleans is one of 
the most interesting events of the last few weeks, 
because, although it may be said that it is not dif- 
ficult for a General to hold a meeting of any kind 
under the guns of his army, yet the remarks of the 
speakers have a peculiar significance coming from 
men who stand in a hostile region and with their 
lives in their hands. The orators in New Orleans 
were not. in the least mealy-mouthed. They did 
not complain of the suppression of free speech be- 
cause a man is not permitted to say that the war 
was caused by those upon whom war was made, 
and that the makers were in the right. 
not demand that every privilege shall be allowed 
in war which is a matter of course in peace. They 
did not say that they were willing to see the coun- 
try ruined, and the government destroyed, and the 
hope of equal and progressive civil liberty smoth- 
ered if the wayward sisters wanted it. On the 
contrary, the speakers were also soldiers who were 
there for the express purpose of preventing the 
way ward sisters from doing what they chose, and 
compelling them to submit to law. 

What they did not say is the staple of all speech- 
es at secession meetings in the North. But the 
secession orators at the North are not soldiers, ex- 
cept on condition that they may go as major-gen- 
erals and leave when they wish—they are merely 
politicians struggling to revive a party by embar- 
rassing the Government and helping rebellion. 
And as slavery is the strength of the insurrection, 
they are forever bawling that black men are infe- 
rior to white men—that the war is a conspiracy to 
bring black men to the North to take the bread 
out of white men’s mouths; and they echo it, and 
re-echo it, for the purpose of securing slavery in- 
tact. ‘Would you like to marry your daughter 
to a negro?” demand these noble fellows. ‘* Prob- 
* ably not,” is doubtless the reply of the perceptive 
audience—“ nor to you; nor to any mean, drunk- 
en, ignorant, degraded man of any nation or of any 
color. There is a choice in husbands.” 

But while this is the lofty and patriotic dis- 
course of disunion orators here, the strain of Union 
orators in Dixie, who belonged lately to the same 
party organization, is significantly different. Col- 
onel Deming, for instance, was late Democratic 
Mayor of Hartford in Connecticut. He is now the 
chief of a volunteer regiment from that State. He 
is noted as an orator, and he spoke at the New Or- 
leans Union Meeting. Let us in the intervals of 
hearing the question whether we think bla: k people 
as good as we are, and whether we are anxious for 
black sons-in-law, listen to what the Colonel is say- 
ing, in that brilliant house, to that enthusiastic 
crowd, and in the presence of General Rutler, 
‘ Breckinridge democrat” of two years ago. 

**The rebellion has not secured an augmented 
domain or everlasting prosperity to the institution 
of Slavery. On the contrary, as the only security 
for the existence of such a monstrous anomaly to 
the civilization of the age was in the compromises 
of the Constitution, so the only way in which the 
monster could be seriously imperiled was by their 
overthrow. There is scarcely a prominent man in 
the New England division here but has spent the vigor 
of his manhood and sacrificed all his hopes of political 
advancement by vindicating the constitutional rights 
of the South upon this very Slavery question; but 
when you withdrew the thing we hated morally but 


They did” 


nde politically, from beneath the wings of Conse 
tutional compromise, and immediately placed it vutside 
the Constitution, ut absolved me and eve ry other North- 
ern Denpcrat from being any longer us apologist or 
defender.” 

Here are manliness, frankness, and common 
And while the Administration may count 
upon such Democrats as Deming, Andy Johnson, 
Isutler, and Holt, it will hardly be troubled by 
such as Vallandigham, Schuabel, and Saulsbury. 


Sense, 


RETALIATION. 


In a letter to a hesitating friend last week we 
spoke of the execution of the ten rebels by M‘Neil 
as if it were a justifiable severity. But the illus- 
tration was not well chosen, for the whole affair was 
between banditti. There are two bamls, apparently 
like the Skinners and Cowboys in the Revolution, 
who are really lawless marauders in Missouri, and 
M‘Neil is not a military officer of the United States. 
The rebel Porter, who is the head of the opposing 
band, but whether with a formal commission from 
the rebel chiefs at Richmond does not appear. 
Porter was believed to have caused the disappear- 
ance of Allsman, a Union man. Some of his ban- 
ditti, who were concerned in the affair, fell into 
M‘Neil's hands. Ie demanded Alisman of Porter, 
under the threat that if he were not presently given 
up ten of Porter's band should be shot. The man 
was not surrendered, and M‘Neil kept his word. 

For this proceeding Davis orders that the first 
ten officers who fall into the hands of the rebel 
commander in that region shall be put to death. 
It is a retaliation upon the Government for an un- 
authorized act of an irresponsible partisan leader. 
Should it be effected it will not make an easier 
reckoning for the rebels. ‘That it will be effected, 
we have no right to doubt; for the rebels are cer- 
tainly in earnest, and are not afraid of making war 
inhumanly. 


HUMORS OF ‘THE DAY. 


to Ur THE Peg-ends inside one's 
bovte. 
— 
To be called a fool is bad enough; but a stutterer makes 
the thing worse by calling you «# fov-foo-tool 
L:very rose has its thorn. We never helped to shawl the 
Rose of a ball-room without being couvineced, by painful 
evidence, that she had a pin about her. 
The poet whose soul was ** wrapped in gloom” had the 
wrapper taken off lately. Me is doing as well as could be 
ex pected. 


A man has got so deep in debt that not one of his credit- 


What is the best kind of shooting in winter?—Ts Lave 

coals shot into your cellar. 
CS 

A remarkable case of conscience was lately developed in 
a proceeding before a French court. A man was before 
the court on a charge of stealing «ome candles, and the 
prosecutor was examining witnesses who had bought from 
him. One of them said, ** Though he suspected the can- 
dles had been stolen, he bought a sou's worth, but that, in 
order not to eucourxge robbery, he had paid for them with 
a bad sou.” 


Nearly every evil has its compensation. 
but one foot he never treads ou his own toes. 

The world doesn't know a tool's infirmities half so well 
a3 a Wise man knows his own. 

‘One might have heard a pin fall,” is a proverbial ¢x- 
pression of silence; but it has been eclipsed by the French 
phrase, ** You might have heard the unfolding of a lady's 
pocket handkerchief.” 


If a man has 


Grotnp Rents.—The chasms left by an earthquake. 


When prosperity was well mounted she let go the bridle, 
and soon came tumbling out of the saddle. - 
It is a paradox that loose habits generally stick tighter 
to a man than any other kind. 
A pxtient is undoubtedly in a bad way when his disease 
is acute and his doctor isn’t. 
It is easy to say grace, but not half -o easy tu possess it. 
A cryine Evit.—The Sunday news-boy. 
Why is a field of grass like a person older than yourselt? 
—Because it is past-ur-age. 


—— — —— — 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

On Wednesday, December 8, in the Senate, the stand- 
ing committee were appointed. An inquiry was ordered 
into the expediency of indemnifying citizens of Minnesvt 
for losses by the Indian outbreak. On motion of Senator 
Sumner, a call was made on the Secretary of War for in- 
formation relative to the seizure and sale of free blacks by 
the rebels, and what steps have been taken in the matter. 
Senator Hale gave notice of a bill r pealing the act passed 
in July last, establishing and equalizing the grades of 
naval officera. The Senate then went into executive ses- 
sion, and afterward adjourned. ——In the House, a motion 
was adopted directing a pretty thorough overhauling of 
the accounts of the Agricultural Department. 

On Thursday, th, in the Senate, Senator Clark offered a 
joint resolution, which was laid over, approving of the 
policy of the President’s emancipation proclamagion. A 
bill repealing the act establishing and equalizing the grade 
of naval officers was introduced and appropriately re- 
ferred._—In the House, Mr. Stevens offered resolutions 
declaring that the Union muct be and remain ope and indi- 
visible forever, and denouncing as guilty of high crime any 
executive or legislative department that shall propose or 
advise any acceptance « peace on any other basis than 
the integrity and entire unity of the United States as they 
existed at the time the rebellion commenced, The ith 
was, on motion of Mr. Stevens, assigned for the considcr- 
ation of this subject. Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, offered 
a resolution directing inquiry respecting the Military Gov- 
ernor of the District of Columbia—under what law he de- 
rives his power, his « mp nsation, the expenses of his of 
fice, and whether he has obst:ucted the civil tribunals in 
the administration of justice. A motion to lay the subject 
on the table was adopted by a vote of eighty-five against 
forty-six. A resolution abolishing the West Point Military 
Academy and aiding in the e-tablishnrent of military 
schools in the States was rejected by a decisive vote. 

On Friday, 5th, in the Senate, the House bill requiring 
payments in gold and silver for all judgments recovered 
by the United States was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. The resolution calling for all documents relating 
to the operations of the Army of the Potomac and the sur- 
render of Harper's Ferry was adopted. Senator Powell's 
resolution re=pecting the illegal arrest of citizens of Ken- 
tucky was adopted. A bill repealing the provision of law 
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limiting the number of major-generals was reported and 
ret) rred, as was also a bill conceruing appointments in the 
navy. A resolution calling on the President for all the 
information in his possession touching the Indian outbreak 
in Minnesota was agreed to. An executive session was 
held, and afterward the Senate adjourned. ——In the House, 
Mr. Stevens introduced a bill indemuifying and protecting 
the President and other public officers from arrest, im- 
pri-onment, and other consequences growing out of the 
sii-pension of the writ of habeas corpus. Owing to a slight 
intormafity Mr. Stevens withdrew the bill for the present. 
Mr. Morrill offered a resolution declaring **that at no 
time since the existence of the rebellion have the forces 
and material in the hands of the Executive of the Govern- 
ment been so ample to and abundant for the speedy term- 
ination of the war as at the present moment; and that it 
is the duty of all loyal American citizens, regardless of 
minor differences of opinion, and expecially is it the duty 
of every officer and soldier, and of those in every branch 
of the Government, including the legislative, cordially to 
strike the assassins at once who have conspired to destroy 
our existeDee, prosperity, and freedom, of which we are 
justly proud at home and abroad, and which we «stand 
pledged to perpetuate forever."" This was adopted, but one 
member voting in the negative. An inquiry into the causes 
of the Indian outbreak in the Northwest was ordered, and 
a call was made for all corre-poudence on the present con- 
dition of Mexican affairs, Mr. Allen, of Illinois, asked, 
but failed to obtain leave, to offer a resolution instructing 
the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire into the al- 
leged right of the Federal Government to set at defiance 
the Constitution, laws, and sentiments of the people of 
Illinvis, in importing negrogs into that State, and to con- 
sider what action is necessary to bring about the deporta- 
tion of said negroes. Both Houses adjourned till Monday. 

nu Monday, Sth, in the Senate, the Bankrupt bill was 
taken up and made the special order for Thursday, the 
isth inst. The House bill requiring payment in gold and 
silver for satisfaction of judgments in certain suits brought 
by the United States was passed. A bill providing for the 
development of the mineral resources of the public domain 
was introduced by Senator Latham, and referred. Re-- 
olutions calling on the Secretary of War for the number 
ot Major and Brigadier Generals in the service, and where 
ahd how they are employed, also the number and rank of 
uids-de-camp, were adopted. Senator Saulsbury called up 
the resolution relating to arrests in Delaware, but objec- 
tion was made to its consideration, and after some con- 
versation the subject was dropped. Senator Davis intro- 
duced @ joint resolution proposing amendments to the 
Constitution in reference to the mode of electing the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President. ——In the House, the Chairman 
of the Comittee on Ways and Means tntroduced a new 
financial plan for the Government. It provides for the 
redemptiou and cancelation of the 5.20 and 7.30 bonds, 
the redemption of the temporary deposits, and an issue 
of $1,000,000,006 bouds and $500,000,000 legal tender 
Dotes. It also assesses a heavy tax on bank circulation. 
The Bankrupt bill was made the special order for the 15th 
inst. The Standing Committees were anneunced. Myr. 
Stevens introduced a bill to indemnify the President and 
other persons for suspending the privilege of the writ of 
Jutbeas corpus and tor all acts done in pursuance thereof, 
and after some manwuvring the previous question was 
ordered, and the bill pas-ed by a vote of 90 against 4°. 
Mr. Van Wyck introduced a bill to provide for the imme- 
diate payment of clothing lost in service by soldiers of the 
United States army; also a bill increasing the pay of pri- 
vates, non-commissioned officers, and musicians Both 
bills were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. Wickliffe introduced a bill for the protection and re- 
lief of persons in loyal States whose property has been 
reized or stolen by United States officers. It was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. On motion of Mr. M‘Knight 
the Committee of Ways and Means was instructed to in 
quire into the expediency of modifying the Tax law #0 as 
to dispense with the tax on adverti-ements. 

On Tuesday, 9th, in the Senate, a communication was 
received from the Secretary of War, in answer to « reso- 
lution calling for information in relation to the allewed 
-ale of free negrves captured by the rebels, in which he 
states that the War Department has no information in 
regard to the subjeet in ite possession. The resolutions 
calling for information relative to the arbitrary arrest of 
citizens of Delaware were taken up and discussed at con- 
siderable length; but the Seuate adjourned without taking 
final action on the subject.——In the House, the morning 
hour was devoted to the consideration of the Senate bill 
for the admission of Western Virginia iné* the Union as a 
State. The special order, a bill authoriziag collectors and 
ussessors Of taxes to administer oaths, was taken up and 
pas-ed. The debate on the question of the admiszion of 
Western Virginia into the Usiou was then resumed, and 
continued until the adjournment. 

WINCHESTER REVOCCUPIED, 

General Geary marched upon Winchester on the 3d inst. 
and demanded its surrender, which was complied with, 
the people exhibiting many -igus of joy at his arrival. His 
command consisted of 3300 chosen infantry from all the 
regiments in his division, two sections of artillery from 
Kuapp’s battery, two trom M‘Gilery’s battery, and two 
from Hampton's battery, making altogether twelve guns, 
and fifty cavalry of the First Maryland. 

GENERAL GRANT AT ABBEVILLF., 

(reneral Grant telegraphs from Abbeville, Mix-issippi, 
to General Halleck that bis troops are in possession of that 
place. The rebels abandoned their fortifications there on 
the 2d inst., destroying all the stores they could not carry. / 
Tye streams were so high that only @ portion of our caval- 
ry could cross by swimming; but the enemy was pursued 
to Oxford, where, after a skirmish of two hours, sixty of 
their number were captured. General Grant says that the 
roads are too bad to get supplies for a long chase. 

THE PURSUIT, 

Dispatches from Cairo atate that the main body of the 
rebel army passed through Oxford, Mississippi, forty thou- 
sand strong, going South, on Jd, under command of Gen- 
eral Jackson (of the West). His rear-guard had a skirm- 
ish next morning with a portion of the Union forces near 
Oxford, the result of which is not stated. Another dis- 
patch from Chicago says that intelligence was received 
from Oxtord, dated the 7th, to the effect that a two hours’ 
fight had taken place on Sth, near Coffeeville, between the 
Union cavalry uuder Colonel Dickey, and a rebel force of 
five thousand infantry, cavalry, and artillery. Our troope 
lost five killed, fiitty wounded, and sixty missing. The 
rebels, it is said, lust three hundred killed and wounded. 


GENERAL HOVEY AT HELENA. 

General Hovey's expedition, twenty thousand strong, 
which left Helema, Arkansas, some days ago, landed at 
Friar’s Point, fifteen or twenty miles below, marched to 
Grenada, Mississippi, and took possession of that place ou 
Ist. A large number of the citizens fled on the approach 
of our troops. The proprietor of the Appeal had to make 
another skedaddle. He has now fled to Marietta, Georgia, 
with his paper. 

DISASTER IN TENNESSEE, 

At Hartsville, Tennessee, on December 6, the rebel 
guerrilla Morg 1m made an attack upon the brigade com- 
manded by General Moore at that place, which consisted 
of the 104th Illinois, Colonel Moore commanding brigade; 
1th Ohio, Colonel Lafel; 105th Ohio, Colonel Limberg ; 
Nicklen’s battery, and a small detachment of the 2d Indi- 
ana cavalry. After fighting an hour and a quarter our 
forces surrendered, and the enemy burned our camp, cap- 
turing nearly all the brigade, train, and teams, and burn- 
ing what they could not carry away. Two guns of Nick- 
len's battery were also captured. Our loss was between 
'«) and 60 killed and wounded, who were left on the field. 
The rebel loss is not reported. Morgan's force consisted 
of three regiments of cavalry and two of infantry. It was 
said that Morgan made another attack upon General Fry's 
position at Gallatin the same afternoon, but met with a 
<erious repulse. General Fry was speedily reinforced, and 
pursued the enemy. It would appear that in the attack 
at Hart«ville some of our troops behaved }adly, while oth- 
ers fought gallantly to the last. 


DESPERATE BATTLE IN ARKANSAS, 

A desperate fight and a brilliant victory for the Union 
forcea occurred in Arkaneas on 7th. While General Her- 
ron, with a force of about seven thousand men was hasten- 
ing to reinforee General Blunt, at Cane Hill, the enemy, 


SFrom Miscellaneous Sources ....cccese 


twenty-four thousand strong, ‘in four divisions, under 
Generals Parsons, Marmaduke, b'rost, aud Rains, all «4u- 
manded by General Hindman, having flanked Creneral 
Blunt's position, made a desperate attack op General Iler- 
ron, at Crawford's Prairie, to prevent bis Junction with 
Blunt. Herron fonght them gallantly with his Illineis, 
lowa, Wisconsin, and Indiana troops, from ten @clock in 
the morning until dark, keeping them at bay and driving 
them from two strong poeitions with his artillery during 
the day. The 20th Wisconsin captured a rebel battery ; but 
were forced, by the fire of the enemy, toabandon it, The 
19th Iowa took the same battery, but were also obliged 
to surrender it: Affairs were going hard with our troop, 
At four o'clock in the afternoon, however, General Blunt 
arrived in the enemy's rear, with five thousand men, and 
uponthem. The fight then became one of deeperativ u. 
Thouch superior in numbers, and maintaining their ground 
throughout the day, the rebels, now between two he«tile 
forces, nade fierce efforts to capture the batteries which 
General Blunt brought to bear upon them, but without 
success. They could not extricate themselves from the 
difficulty, and were repulsed with great slaughter. At 
nine o'clock, when darkness fell upon the gcene of battle, 
they were flying over the Boston mountains in confusion, 
and our victorious army held the whole field: Our loss 
was «ix hundred killed and wounded. ‘The rebels admit 
the lo-s of fifteen hundred, including several field officers. 


THE TREASURY REPORT. 
The following are the cstjmates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; 
Year ending June 30, 1562. 
REC EIPTS. 

From Balance in Treasury ........... 

From Customs, Lands, and Miscellane- 
GS 5,14. 389 03 
1,795,331 72 
From Loans. (The entire amount of 
Loansof allkinds was $OZY, 400 BO: 
from this should be deducted $96,(96- 
09, devuted to the repayment of 
temporary loans, and the redemption 
of Freasury Notes, ete.) This sum 
properly forming no part of Receipts 
or Bxpenditures, the total Receipts 


$2,257,065 


433,505,538 T1 


from Loans were........... 
Tetal Receipts......... $497, 788,826 YT 
EXPENDITURES. 

For Civil List, etc... .. $21,408,491 16 
For Pensions and In- 

For Interest on Public 

13,190.32: 


094, 565,40), 
42,674,560 ov 

Total Expenditures .......... 

Leaving Balance in Treasury 
July 1, 186 ees 


For Navy Department. 
$18,043,546 $1 


Year ending June 30, 1863, the Receipts for the last 
Three Quarters being Estimated. 


. 


RECEIPTS, 
From Balance in Treasury ........... $13,048.46 31 
From Customs, Lands, ete. ......... TOSTA TFT OF 
3 11,621,717 99 
From Internal Duties ...... 85,456,808 73 


EXPENDITURES. 
For Civil List, ete. .... $32,811,545 29 
For Interior Department 5,952,906 43 
For War Department... 747,359,823 98 
For Navy Department. 82,177,510 77 
For Interest on Public 
Total, besides Public 
$~93,346,321 48 
Deduct sum estimated 
to be undrawn...... 
Total expense for Gove _ Po 
croment and the War $693,546,321 48 
Add payments of Pub- 
lic Debt which will 
become due......... ett 
Total Expenditures for the ycar. S788 
Excess of Expenditures over di- 
From Loans have been 
received up to Nov. 
30), and applied to the 
expenses of the Year. $200,129,717 01 
The estimated addi- 
tional Receipts from 
sources under exist- 
ing laws are....... - 131,021,197 35 


Total estimated Receipts from all 


Showing « total Deficiency of .. $276,912,517 66 


25,014,532 OT 


200,000,000 OO 


\ Year Ending June 30, 1564 (Eetimated). 

RECEIPTS. 


3,000,000 00 
150,000,000 00 


223,025,000 


From Internal Duties ......2-. 
AGeregate .. ccc. 
EXPENDITURES. 

Balance of former appropriations esti 
mated to be unexpended July 1, 1863 
For Civil Service, etc. eeees ee 
For Interior Department 
For the War Department ....cccceses 738,829,146 80 
For the Navy Department............ 68,257,°65 O1 
For Interest on Public Debt $3,513,990 60 
Principal on Public 19,384,804 16 
Tota $1,005,413, 183 66 

Of this amount of $1,095,415,183 56 it 

is estimated that there will remain 

undrawn on the 30th of June, 1864, 
the sum of... 


Aggregate for the year......... 

The estimated Receipts, as before stated, 
for that year are placed at. eeereeeee 223,025,000 ov 
Leaving to be provided for by Loansthe 
sum of... $622,888, 183 56 


Mr. Chase recommends that the deficiency for the cur- 
rent year be raised by loans, and that no more legal 
tender notes be issued. 


A COTTON CURRENCY, 

General W. T. Sherman, who is the military commander 
at Memphis, recommends that, instead of shinplasters— 
which the Common Council of that city proposes to issue 
—five, ten, twenty-five, and fifty cent packages of raw 
cotton be done up and passed as currency—the cotton to 
be of the standard value of half a dollar a pound, 


NORFOLK TO ELECT A MEMBER OF CONGRISS. 


From Fortress Monroe we learn that General Viele has 
issued a proclamation as Military Governor of Norfolk and 
a writ of election for another member of Congress from 
Southeastern Virginia, comprising in the district the city 
of Norfolk, together with the counties of Princess Anne, 
Nansemond, Isle of Wight, and the city of Portamoutl. 
It is supposed that the people will eagerly accede to the 
proclamation, and elect a member, for the sake of pre- 
serving their slave property from the effects of the eman- 
cipation proclamation of the President, as the Hon. Mr. 
Segar, who was previously elected for another district, ls 
believed to have secured his constituents from the opera. 
tions of that proclamation. 


250,000,000 00 
$545, 415,153 56 


AKKEST OF A UNITED STATYS 

The Grand Jury of Hunterdon county, New Jersey, 
have indicted a Deputy United States Marshal and other 
parties, for the arrest, without process of law, of Messrs. 
Wright & liugler on a charge of interfering with enlist- 
ments. The Marshal has accordingly been arrested. It 
is said that the United States District Attorney unthor- 
ized the arrests of these gentlemen. 
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DECEMBER. 


Tur snow, thick fallen in the silent night, 

Hath laden every “branch, and every leaf 

Droops with its dazzling weight. The fragile birch, 
‘Its thready branches thickened with its load, 
Strangely contrasts with yonder aucuba, 

That bends beneath the agglomerated mass 
Resting upon its leaves. The towering plane, 

Its whitened tassels hanging in the sky, 

Surmounts the wondrous scene. . Each shrub and tree 
Stands out in strangest individuality 

Beneath its snowy pall. White blotchy lumps 
Mark the broad evergreens, slim thready lines 

The broom aud osier. Beauteously grotesque 

Looks the gaunt cedar, a long snowy layer 
Glittering on every horizontal bough, 

Like a colossal feather, cut in stone 

By some bold master-hand. The glistening lawn 

Is scarcely marked -by footprint of a bird, 

The hidden garden path hath not a stain; 

Each ‘ret hath its coronet of snow, 

And not a thing so vulgar or so mean - 
But donssan ermined robe. Tree, shrub, and flower 
Stand in white livery out upon the eye, 

Like some bright dream. That old familiar chime 
A narrower circle scems to fill; the scene 

Seems cabined and collapsed, and nearer drawn 

The once far-off horizon, that doth hold, 

As with a spell, a strangely silent world 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1562, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tue first week passed, the second week pass- 
ed, and Magdalen was, to all appearance, no 
nearer to the discovery of the Secret Trust than 
on the day when she first entered on her service 
at St. Crux. 

But the fortnight, uneventful though it was, 
had not been a fortnight lost. Experience had 
already satisfied her on one important point— 
experience had shown that she could set the 
rooted distrust of the other servants safely at 
defiance. Time had accustomed the women to 
her presence in the house, without shaking the 
vague conviction, which possessed them all alike, 
that the new-comer was not one of themselves. 
All that Magdalen could do in her own defense 
was to keep the instinctive female suspicion of 
her confined within those purely negative limits 
which it had occupied from the first, and this 
she accomplished. Day after day the women 
watched her with the untiring vigilance of mal- 
ice and distrust, and day after day not the ves- 


- tige of a discovery rewarded them for their pains. 


Silently, intelligently, and industriously, with an 
ever-present remembrance of herself and her 
place, the new parlor-maid did her work. Her 
only intervals of rest and relaxation were the in- 
tervals passed occasionally, in the day, with old 
Mazey and the dogs, and the precious interval 
of the night, during which she was secure from 
observation in the solitude of herroom. Thanks 
to the superfluity of bedchambers at St. Crux, 
each one of the servants had the choice, if she 
pleased, of sleeping in a room of herown. Alone 
in the night, Magdalen might dare to be herself 
again—might dream of the past, and wake from 
the dream, encountering no curious eyes to no- 
tice that she was in tears—might ponder over 
the future, and be roused by no whispering in 
corners, which tainted her with the suspicion of 
“having something on her mind.”’ 

Satisfied, thus far, of the perfect security of 
her position in the house, she profited next by a 
second chance in he¥ favor, which—before the 
fortnight was at an end—relieved her mind of 
all,doubt on the formidable subject of Mrs. Le- 
count. 

Partly from the accidental gossip of the wo- 
men at the table in the servants’ hall—partly 
from a marked paragraph in a Swiss newspa- 
per which she had found one morning lying open 
on the admiral’s easy-chair—she gained the wel- 
come assurance that no danger was to be dread- 
ed this time from the housekeeper’s presence on 
the scene. 
passed a week or more at St. Crux after the date 


_of her master’s death, and had then Iecft En- 


gland to live on the interest of her legac, in 
hogorable and prosperous retirement, in her na- 
tive place. The paragraph in.the Swiss news- 
paper described the fulfillment of this laudable 
project. Mrs. Lecount had not only established 
herself at Zurich, but (wisely mindful of the un- 
certainty of life) had also settled the charitable 
uses to which her fortune was to be applied after 
her death. One half of it was to go to the found- 
ing of a ‘‘ Lecompte Scholarship” for poor stu- 
dents in the University of Geneva. The other 
half was to be employed by the municipal au- 
thorities of Zurich in the maintenance and edu- 
cation of a certain number of orphan girls, na- 
tives of the city, who were to be trained for do- 
mestic service in later life. The Swiss journal- 
ist adyerted to these philanthropic bequests in 
terms of extravagant qulogy. Zurich was con- 
gratulated on the possession of a Paragon of pub- 
lic virtue; and William Tell, in the acter 
of benefactor to Switzerland, was compafed dis- 
advantageously with Mrs. Lecount. 


The third week began, and Magdalen was 
now at liberty to take her first step forward on 
the way-to the discovery of the Secret Trust. 

‘She ascertained from old Mazey that it was 


Mrs. Lecount had, as it appeared,’ 


his master’s custom, during the winter and 
spring months, to occupy the rooms ii the north 
wing; and during the summer and autumn to 
cross the Arctic passage of ‘‘ Freeze - your - 
Bones,” and live in the eastward ‘apartments 
which looked out on the garden. While the 
Banqueting Hall remained—owing to the admi- 
ral’s inadequate pecuniary resources—in its damp 
and dismantled state, and while the interior of 
St. Crux was thus comfortlessly divided into 
two separate residences, no more convenient ar- 
rangement than this could well have been de- 


‘vised. Now and then (as Magdalen understood 


from her informant) there were days both in 
winter and summer when the admiral became 
anxious about the condition of the rooms which 


-he was not occupying at the time, and when he 


insisted on investigating the state of the furni- 
ture, the pictures, and the books with his own 
eyes. On these occasions—in summer as in 
winter—a blazing fire was kindled for some days 
previously in the large grate, and the charcoal 
was lit in the tripod-pan, to keep the Banquet- 
ing Hall as warm as circumstances would admit. 
As soon as the old gentleman’s anxicties were 
set at rest the rooms were shut up again; and 
‘‘ Freeze-your-Bones” was once more abandoned 
for weeks and weeks together to damp, desola- 
tion, and decay. The last of these temporary 
migrations had taken place only a few days 
since; the admiral had satisfied himself that the 
rooms in the east wing-were none the worse for 
the absence of their master—and he might now 
be safely reckoned on as settled in the north 
wing for weeks, and perhaps, if the season was 
cold, for months to come. 

Trifling as they might be in themselves, these 
particulars were of serious importance to Mag- 
dalen, for they helpe | her to fix the limits of 
the field of search. Assuming that the admiral 
was likely to keep all his important documents 
within easy reach of his own hand, she miglit 
now feel certain that the Secret Trust was se- 
cured in one or other of the rooms in the north 
wing. 

In which room? That question was not easy 
to answer. 

Of the four inhabitable rooms which were all 
at the admiral’s disposal during the day—that 
is to say, of the dining-room, the library, the 
morning-room, and the drawing-room opening 
out of the vestibule—the library appeared to be 
the apartment in which, if he had a preference, 
he passed the greater part of his time. There 
was a table in this room with drawers that 
locked ; there was a magnificent Italian cabinet, 
with doors that locked; there were five cupboards 
under the book-cases, every one of which locked. 
There were receptacles similarly secured in the 
other rooms, in all or any of which papers might 
be kept. She had answered the bell, and had 
seen him locking and unlocking, now in one 
room, now in another—but oftenest in the libra- 
ry. She had noticed occasionally that his cx- 
pression was fretful and impatient when he 
looked round at her from an open cabinet or 
cupboard and gave his orders; and she inferred 
that something in connection with his papers 
and possessions—it might or might not be the 
Secret Trust—irritated and annoyed him from 
time to time. She had heard him, more than 
once, lock something up in one of the rooms— 
ceme out and go into another room—wait there 
a few minutes—then return to the first room, 
with his keys in his hand—and sharply turn the 
locks, and turn them again. This fidgety anxi- 
ety about ‘his keys and his cupboards might be 
the result of the inbred restlessness of his dispo- 
sition, aggravated in a naturally active man by 
the aimless indolence of a life in retirement— 
a life drifting backward and forward among 
trifles, with no regular employment to steady it 
at any given hour of the day. On,the other 
hand, it was just as probable that these comings 
and goings, these lockings and unlockings, might 
be attributable to the existence of some private 
responsibility, which had unexpectedly intruded 
itself into the old man’s easy existence, and 
which tormented him with a sense of oppres- 
sion new to the experience of his later years. 
Either one of these interpretations might explain 
his conduct as reasonably and as probably as the 
other. Which was the right interpretation of 
the two, it was, in Magdalen’s position, impossi- 
ble to say. 

The one certain discovery at which she ar- 
rived was made in her first day’s observation 
of him. The admiral was a rigidly careful man 
with his keys. 

All the smaller keys he kept on a ring in the 
breast-pocket of his coat. The larger he lock- 
ed up together, generally, but not always, in one 
of the drawers of the library table. Sometimes 
he left them secured in this way at night ; some- 
times he took them up to the bedroom with him 
in a little basket. He had no regular times for 
leaving them or for taking them away with him ; 
he had no discoverable reason for now securing 
them in the library-table drawer, and now again 
locking them up in some other place. The in- 
veterate willfulness and caprice of his proceed- 
ings in these particulars defied every effort to 
reduce them to a system, and baffled all at- 
tempts at calculating on them beforehand. 

The hope of gaining positive information to 
act on, by laying artful snares for him which he 
might fall into in his talk, proved, from the out- 
set, to be utterly futile. In Magdalen’s situa- 
tion all experiments of this sort would have been 
in the last degree difficult and dangerous with 
any man. With the admiral they were simply 
impossible. His tendency to veer about from 
one subject to another; his habit of keeping his 
tongue perpetually going, so long as there was 
any body, no matter whom, within reach of the 
sound of his voice; his comical want of all dig- 
nity and reserve with his servants promised, in 
appearance, much, and performed, in reality, 
nothing. No matter how diffidently or how re- 


spectfully Magdalen might presume on her mas- 
ter’s example, and on her master’s evident liking 
for her, the old man instantly discovered the ad- 
vance she was making from her proper position, 
and instantly put her back in it again, with a 
quaint good-humor which inflicted no pain, but 
with a blunt straightforwardness of purpose 
which permitted no escape. Contradictory as 
it may sound, Admiral Bartram was too famil- 
iar to be approached ; he kept the distance be- 
tween himself and his servant more effectually 
than if he had been the proudest man in En- 
gland. ‘The systematic reserve of a superior to- 
ward an inferior may be occasionally overcome 
—the systematic familiarity, never. 

Slowly the time dragged on. The fourth 
week came,’and Magdalen had made no new 
discoveries. The prospect was depressing in 
the last degree. Even in the apparently hope- 
less event of her devising a means of getting at 
the admiral’s keys, she could not count on re- 
taining possession of them unsuspected for more 
than a few hours—hours which might be utter- 
ly wasted through her not knowing in what di- 
rection to begin the search. The Trust might 
be locked up in any one of some twenty recepta- 
cles for papers, situated in four different rooms ; 
and which room was the likeliest to look in, 
which receptacle was the most promising to be- 
gin with, which position, among other heaps of 
papers, the one paper needful might be expect- 
ed to occupy, was more than she could say. 
Hemmed in by immeasurable uncertainties on 
every side—condemned, as it were, to wander 
blindfold on the very brink of success—she wait- 
ed for the chance that never came, for the event 
that never happened, with a patience which was 
sinking already into the patience of despair. 

Night after night she looked back over the 
vanished days, and not an event rose on her 
memory to distinguish them one from the other. 
The only interruptions to the weary uniformity 
of the life at St. Crux were caused by the char- 
a delinquencies of old Mazey and the 

ogs. 

At certain intervals the original wildness broke 
out in the natures of Brutus and Cassius. The 
modest comforts of home, the savory charms of 
made-dishes, the decorous joy of digestions ac- 
complished on hearth-rugs, lost all their attrac- 
tions, and the dogs ungratefully left the house 
to seek dissipation and adventure in the outer 
world. On these occasions the established aft- 
er-dinner formula of question and answer be- 
tween old Mazey and his master varied a little 
in one particular. ‘*‘God bless the Queen, 
Mazey,” and ‘‘ How’s the wind, Mazey?” were 
followed by a new inquiry: ‘‘ Where are the 
dogs, Mazey?” ‘*Qut on the loose, your hon- 
or, and be damned to ’em,’”’ was the veteran’s 
unvarying answer. The admiral always sighed 
and shook his head gravely at the news, as if 
Brutus and Cassius had been sons of his own, 
who treated him with a want of proper filial re- 
spect. In two or three days’ time the dogs al- 
ways returned, lean, dirty, and heartily ashamed 
of themselves. For the whole of the next day 
they were invariably tied up in disgrace. On 
the day after they were scrubbed clean and 
were formally readmitted to the dining-room. 
There Civilization, acting through the medium 
of made-dishes, recovered its hold on them, and 
the admiral’s two prodigal sons watered at the 
mouth as copiously as ever. 

Old Mazey, in his way, proved to be just as 
disreputably inclined on certain occasions as the 
dogs. At intervals, the original wildness in his 
nature broke out: he, too, lost all relish for the 
comforts of home, and ungratefully left the house. 
Ile usually disappeared in the afternoon, and re- 
turned at night as drunk as liquor could make 
him. He was by many degrees too seasoned a 
vessel to meet with any disasters on these occa- 
sions. His wicked old legs might take round- 
about methods of progression, but they never 
failed him ; his wicked old eyes might see double, 
but they always showed him the way home. Try 
as hard as they might the servants could never 
succeed in persuading him that he was drunk: 
he always scorned the imputation. He even de- 
clined to admit the idea privately into his mind 
until he had first tested his condition by a crite- 
rion of his own. 

It was his habit in these cases of Bacchanalian 
emergency to stagger obstinately into his room 
on the ground-floor—to take the model ship out 
of the cupboard—and to try if he could proceed 
with the never-to-be-completed employment of 
setting up the rigging. "When he had smashed 
the tiny spars and snapped asunder the delicate 
ropes—then, and not till then, the veteran ad- 
mitted facts as they were, on the authority of 
practical evidence. ‘‘ Ay! ay!” he used to say 
confidentially to himself, ‘‘‘The women are right. 
Drunk again, Mazey—drunk again!” Having 
reached this discovery, it was his habit to wait 
cunningly in the lower regions until the admiral 
was safe in his room, and then to ascend, in 
discreet list slippers, to his post. ‘Too wary to 
attempt getting into the truckle-bed (which 
would have been only inviting the catastrophe 
of a fall against his master’s door), he always 
walked himself sober up and down the passage. 
More than once Magdalen had peeped round 
the screen, and had seen the old sailor unstead- 
ily keeping his watch, and fancying himself once 
more at his duty on board ship. ‘‘ This is an 
uncommonly lively vessel in a sea-way,” he used 
to mutter under his breath, when his legs took 
him down the passage in zigzag directions, or 
left him for the moment, studying the ‘ Pints 
of the Compass,” on his own system, with his 
back against the wall. “A nasty night, mind 
you,”’ he would maunder on, taking another turn. 
‘*As dark as your pocket, and the wind heading 
us again from the old quarter.” On the next 
day, old Mazey, like the dogs, was kept down 
stairs in disgrace. On the day after, like the 
dogs again, he was reinstated in his privileges, 


¢ 


and another change was introduced in the after. ° 


dinner formula. On entering the room the old 
sailor stopped short and made his excuses, with 
his back against the door. ‘‘ Please your honor 
I'm ashamed of myself.” In that brief yet com. 
prehensive form of words the apology began and 
ended. ‘‘This mustn’t happen again, Mazey.” 
the admiral used to answer. ‘It sha’n’t happen 
again, your honor.” ‘Very good. God bless 
the Queen, Mazey.” The veteran tossed off his 
port, and the dialogue ended as usual. . 


So the days passed, with no incidents more 
important than these to relieve their monotony 
until the end of the fourth week was at hand. 
On the last day an event happened, and the long- 
deferred promise of the future began to dawn. 
While Magdalen was spreading the cloth in the 
dining-room as usual, Mrs. Drake looked in and 
instructed her on this occasion, for the first time, 
to lay the table for two persons. The admiral 
had written to his nephew, and had received an 
answer by the next post. Early that evening 
Mr. George Bartram was expected to return to 
St. Crux. 


CHAPTER III. 


AFTER placing the second cover Magdalen 
awaited the ringing of the dinner-bell with an 
interest and impatience which she found it no 
easy task to conceal. The return of Mr. Bar- 
tram would, in all probability, produce a change 
in the life of the house, and from change of any 
kind, no matter how trifling, something might 
be hoped. The nephew might be accessible to 
influences which had failed to reach the uncle. 
In any case the two would talk of their affairs 
over their dinner, and through that talk—pro- 
ceeding day after day in her presence—the way 
to discovery, now absolutely invisible, might, 
sooner or later, show itself. 

At last the bell rang, the door opened, and 
the two gentlemen entered the room together. 

Magdalen was struck, as her sister had been 
struck, by George Bartram’s resemblance to her 
father—judging by the portrait at Combe-Raven, 
which presented the likeness of Andrew Van- 
stone in his younger days. The light hair and 


. florid complexion, the bright blue eyes ana hardy | 


upright figure, familiar to her in the picture, 
were all recalled to her memory as the nephew 
followed the uncle across the room and took his 
place at table. She was not prepared for this 
sudden revival of the lost associations of home. 
Her attention wandered as she tried to conceal 
its effect on her; and she made a blunder in 
waiting at table, for the first time since she had 
entered the house. 

A quaint reprimand from the admiral, half in 
jest, half in earnest, gave her time to recover 
herself. She ventured another look at George 
Bartram. The impression which he produced 
on her this time roused her curiosity immediate- 
ly. His face and manner plainly expressed aux- 
iety and preoccupation of mind. He looked oft- 
ener at his plate than at his uncle; and at Mag- 
dalen herself—except one passing inspection of 
the new parlor-maid when the admiral spoke to 
her—he never looked at all. Some uncertainty 
was evidently troubling his thoughts; some op- 
pression was weighing on his natural freedom of 
manner. What uncertainty? what oppression ? 
Would any personal revelations come out, little 
by little, in the course of conversation at the 
dinner-table ? 

No. One set of dishes followed another set 
of dishes, and nothing in the shape of a personal 
revelation took place. The conversation halted 
on irregularly, between public affairs on one side 
and trifling private topics on the other. Politics, 
home and foreign, took their turn with the small 
household history of St. Crux—and the leaders 
of the revolution which expelled Louis Philippe 
from the throne of France marched side by side 
in the dinner-table review with old Mazey and 
the dogs. The dessert was put on the table; the 
old sailor came in—drank his loyal toast—paid 
his respects to ‘‘ Master George”—and went out 
again. Magdalen followed him, on her way back 
to the servants’ offices, having heard nothing in 
the conversation of the slightest importance to 
the furtherance of her own design from the first 
word of it to the last. She struggled hard not 
to lose heart and hope on the first day. They 
could hardly talk again to-morrow, they could 
hardly talk again the next day, of the French 
Revolution and the dogs. Time might do won- 
ders yet; and Time was all her own. 


Left together over their wine, the uncle and 
nephew drew their easy-chairs on either side of 
the fire, filled their glasses, and, in Magdalen’s 
absence, began the very conversation which it 
was Magdalen’s interest to hear. 

‘Claret, George ?’’ said the admiral, pushing 
the bottle across the table. ‘* You look out ot 
spirits.” 

‘‘T am a little anxious, Sir,” replied George, 
leaving his glass empty, and looking straight 
into the fire. 

‘*T am glad to hear it,” rejoined the admiral. 
‘‘# am more than a little anxious myself, I can 
tell you. Here we are at the last days of March 
—and nothing done! Your time comes to an 
end on the third of May, and there you sit as if 
you had years still before you to turn round in. 

George smiled, and resignedly helped himself 
to some wine. | 

‘Am I really to understand, Sir,” he asked, 
“that you are serious in what you said to me 
last November? Are you actually resolved to 
bind me to that incomprehensible condition ?” 

‘‘T don’t call it incomprehensible,” said the 
admiral, irritably. 

‘¢ Don’t you, Sir? I am to inherit your estate, 
unconditionally, as you have generously settled 
it from the first. But I am not to touch a far- 
thing of the fortune poor Noel left you unless I 
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am married within a certain time. The house 
and lands are to be mine under any circum- 
stances. But the money with which I might 
improve them both is to be arbitrarily taken 
away from me if I am not a married man on the 
third of May. I am sadly wanting in intelli- 
gence I dare say, but a more incomprehensible 
proceeding I never heard of!” 

‘‘No snapping and snarling, George! Say 
your say out. We don’t understand sneering 
in Her Majesty’s Navy!” 

‘*T mean no offense, Sir. But I think it’s a 
little hard to astonish me by a change of pro- 
ceeding on your part, entirely foreign to my ex- 
perience of your character, and then, when I 
naturally ask for an explanation, to turn round 
coolly and leave me in the dark. If you and 
Noel came to some private arrangement to- 
gether before he made his will, why not tell me ? 
Why set up a mystery between us where no mys- 
tery need be ?”’ 

**T won't have it, George!” cried the admiral, 
angrily drumming on the table with the nut- 
crackers. ‘‘ You are trying to draw me like a 
badger, but I won’t be drawn! T'll make any 
conditions I please; and I'll be accountable to 
nobody for them unless I like. It’s quite bad 
enough to have worries and responsibilities laid 


‘on my unlucky shoulders that I never bargained 


for—never mind what worries: they’re not yours, 
they’re mine — without being questioned and 
cross-questioned as if I was a witness in a box, 
Here's a petty fellow!” continued the admiral, 
apostrophizing his nephew in red-hot irritation, 
and addressing himself to the dogs on the hearth- 
rug for want of a better audience. ‘‘ Here's a 
pretty fellow! He is asked to help himself to 
two uncommonly comfortable things in their way 
—a fortune and a wife—he is allowed six months 
to get the wife in (we should have got her in the 
Navy, bag and baggage, in six days)—he has a 
round dozen of nice girls, to my certain knowl- 
edge, in one part of the country and another, 
all at his disposal to choose from—and what 
does he do? He sits month after month with 
his lazy legs crossed before him; he leaves the 
girls to pine on the stem; and he bothers his 
uncle to know the reason why! I pity the poor 
unfortunate women! Men were made of flesh 
and blood—and plenty of it too—in my time, 
They're made of machinery now.” 

‘*T can only repeat, Sir, I am sorry to have 
offended you,” said George. 

‘Pooh! pooh! you needn't look at me in 
that languishing way if you are,” retorted the 
admiral. ‘Stick to your wine, and I'll forgive 
you. Your good health, George. I'm glad to 
see you again at St. Crux. Look at that plate- 
ful of sponge-cakes! The cook has sent them 
up in honor of your return. We can’t hurt her 
feelings, and we can’t spoil our wine. Tere!” 
—The admiral tossed four sponge-cakes in quick 
succession down the accommodating throats of 
the dogs. ‘I’m sorry, George,” the old gentle- 
man gravely proceeded; ‘‘I’m really sorry you 
haven’t got your eye on one of those nice girls. 
You don’t know what a loss you're inflicting on 
yourself—yon don’t know what trouble and mur- 
tification vou're causing me—by this shilly-shally 
conduct of yours.” 

“If you would only allow me to explain my- 
self, Sir, you would view my conduct in a total- 
ly different light. I am ready to marry to-mor- 
row, if the lady will have me.” 

‘The devil you are! So you have got a lady 
in your eye after all? Why in Heaven's name 
couldn't you tell me so before? Never mind— 
I'll forgive you every thing now I know you 
have laid your hand on a wife. ‘Fill your glass 


again. Here’s her health in a bumper. By- 
the-by, who is she ?” 
‘‘T'll tell you directly, admiral. . When we 


began this conversation, I mentioned that I was 
a little anxious—” 

‘‘She’s not one of my round dozen of nice 
girls—aha, Master George, I see that in your 
face already! Why are you anxious?” 

‘*T am afraid you will disapprove of my choice, 
Sir.” 

‘* Don’t beat about the bush! How the deuce 
can I say whether I disapprove or not if you 
won't tell me who she is?” 

‘‘She is the eldest daughter of Andrew Van- 
stone of Combe-Raven.” 

“Who!!!” 

‘¢ Miss Vanstone, Sir.” 

The admiral put down his glass of wine un- 
tasted. 

“You're right, George,” he said. ‘‘I do dis- 
approve of your choice —strongly disapprove 
of it.” 

‘Is it the misfortune of her birth, Sir, that 
yon object to?” 


‘‘God forbid! the misfortune of her birth is ; 


not her fault, poor thing. You know as well as 
I do, George, what I object to.” 

** You object to her sister?” 

**Certainly! The most liberal man 
might object to her sister, I think.” 

“It’s hard, Sir, to make Miss Vanstone suffer 
for her sister's faults.” 

“* Faults, do you call them? You have a 
mighty convenient memory, George, where your 
own interests are concerned.” 

‘*Call them crimes, if you like, Sir—I say 
again, it’s hard on Miss Vanstone. Miss Van- 
stone’s life is pure of all reproach. From first 


alive 


* to last she has borne her hard lot with such pa- 


tience, and sweetness, and courage as.not one 
woman in a thousand would have shown in her 
place. Ask Miss Garth, who has known her 
from childhood. Ask Mrs. Tyrrel, who blesses 
the day when she came into the house—” 

‘* Ask a fiddlestick’s end! I beg your pardon, 
George—bnt you are enough to try the patience 
of a saint. My good fellow, I don’t deny Miss 


Vanstone’s virtues: I'll admit, if you like, she’s 
the best woman that ever put on a petticoat. 
That is not the question—" 


‘Excuse me, admiral—it is the question, if 
she is to be my wife.’’ 

‘*Hear me out, George; look at it from my 
point of view as well as your own. What did 
your cousin Noel do? Your cousin Noel fell a 
victim, poor fellow, to one of the vilest conspira- 
cies I ever heard of—and the prime mover of 
that conspiracy was Miss Vanstone’s damnable 
sister. She deceived him in the most infamous 
manner; and as soon as she was down for a 
handsome legacy in his will she-had the poison 
ready to take his life. That is the truth—we 
know it from Mrs. Lecount, who found the bot- 
tle locked up in her own room. If you marry 
Miss Vanstone, you make this wretch your sis- 
ter-in-law. She becomes a member of our fam- 
ily. All the disgrace of what she has done; all 
the disgraces of what she may do—and the Devil 
who possesses her, only knows what lengths she 
may go to next—becomes our disgrace. Good 
Heavens, George, consider what a position that 
is!’ Consider what pitch you touch if you make 
this woman your sister-in-law.”’ 

sie You have put you! side ot the question, ad 
miral,” said George, resolutely; now let me 
put mine. A certain impression is produced on 
me by a voung lady, whom | meet with under 
very interesting circumstances. I don't act head 
long on that impression, as | might have done if 
I had been some vears younger—I wait and put 
it tothe trial. Every time I see this voung lads 
the IMpressiog, strengthens— 
on me, her character grows on mi 
away from her I am restless and diseatistied 
when I am with her I am the happiest: man 
alive. All l hear of her conduct from those wh 
know her best more than contirms the h gh ope 
ion I have formed of her. The one drawhack I 
can discover is caused by a misfortune for whic! 
she is not responsible—the misfortune of having 
an sister who is utterly unworthy of her. - Does 
this discovery—an unpleasant discovery, I grant 
yvou—destroy all those good qualities in) Miss 
Vanstone for which I love and admire her?» Ns 
thing of the sort—it only makes her good quali 
ties all the more precious to me by contrast. It 
I am to have a drawback to contend with—and 
who expects any thing else in this world ?—] 
would infinitely rather have the drawback at 
tached to my wife's sister than to my wife. My 
wife's sister is not essential to my happiness, but 
my wife is. In my opinion, Sir, Mrs. Noel Van 
stone has done mischief enongh already-- I won't 
let her do more mischief by depriving me of a 
good wife. Right or wrong, that is my point of 
view. Idon’t wish to trouble you with any ques- 
tions of sentiment. All I wish to say is, that |] 
am old enough by this time to know my own 
mind—and that my mind is made up. [f my 
marriage is essential to the execution of your 
generous intentions on my behalf, there is onls 
one woman in the world whom I can marry— 
and that woman is Miss Vanstone.” 

There was no resisting this plain declaration 
Admiral Bartram rose from his chair without 
making any reply, and walked perturbedly uy 
and down the room. 

The situation was emphatically a serious one 
Mrs. Girdlestone’s death had already produced 
the failure of one of the two objects contemplated 
by the Secret Trust. If the third of May arrived 
and found George a single man, the second (and 
last) of the objects would then have failed in its 
turn. In little more than a fortnight at the vers 
latest the Bans must be published in Obssory 
church—or the time would fail for compliance 
with one of the stipulations insisted on in the 
Trust. Obstinate as the admiral was by nature, 
strongly as he felt the objections which attached 
to his nephew’s contemplated alliance, he recoil 
ed, in spite of himself, as he paced the room, and 
saw the facts, on either side, immovably staring 
him in the face. 

‘“‘Are you engaged to Miss Vanstone he 
asked, suddenly. 

‘*No, Sir,” replied George. ‘‘I thought it 
due to your uniform kindness to me to speak to 
you on the subject first.” 

‘*Much obliged, I'm sure. And you have put 
it off to the last moment, just as you put off ev 
ery thing else. Do you think Miss Vanstone 
will say Yes when you ask her ?” 

George hesitated. 

‘The devil take your modesty !” shouted the ad- 
miral. ‘*This is not a time for modesty—this is 
a time for speaking out. Will she or won't she 7?” 

think she will, Sir.” 

The admiral laughed sardonically, and took 
another turn inthe room. He suddenly stopped, 
put his hands in his pockets, and stood still in a 
corner deep in thought. After an interval of a 
few minutes his face cleared a little: it bright- 
ened with the dawning of a new idea. He walk- 
ed round briskly to George's side of the fire, and 
laid his hand kindly on his nephew's shoulder. 

‘*You’re wrong, George,” he said; **but it 
is too late now to set you right. On the six- 
teenth of next month the Bans must be put up 
in Ossory church, or you will lose the money. 
Have you told Miss Vanstone the position you 
stand in? Or have you put that off to the elev- 
enth hour, like every thing else ?” 

‘¢ The position is so extraordinary, Sir, and it 
might lead to so much misapprehension of my 
motives, that I have felt unwilling to allude to it. 
I hardly know how I can tell her of it at all.” 

‘‘Try the experiment of telling her friends 
Let them know it’s a question of money, and 
they will overcome her scruples, if you can't. 
But that is not what I had to say to you. How 
long do you propose stopping here this time?” 

‘*T thought of staying a few days, and then—" 

‘* And then of going back to London and mak- 
ing your offer, I suppose? Will a week give 
you time enough to pick your opportunity with 
Miss Vanstone—a week out of the fortnight you 
have to spare ?” 

“*T will stay here a week, admiral, with pleas- 
ure, 1f you wish it.” 


beauty grows 


when | am 


SC. 


‘I don’t wish it. I want you to pack up your 
traps and be off to-morrow.” ; 

George looked at his uncle in silent astonish- 
ment. 

‘** You found some letters waiting for you when 
you got here,” proceeded the admiral. ‘‘ Was 
one of those letters from my old friend, Sir 
Franklin Brock ?” 

Yes, Sir.” 

‘** Was it an invitation to you to go and stay 
at the Grapge 

** Yes, Sir.” 

‘*To go at once ?” 

** At once, if I could manage it.” 

‘*Very good. I want you to manage it. | 
want you to start for the Grange to-morrow.’ 

George looked back at the fire, and sighed 
impatiently. 

‘**T understand you now, admiral,” he said 
‘You are entirely mistaken in m« My attach 
ment to Miss Vanstone is not to be shaken in 
that manner.” 

Admiral Bartram took hi« 
again yp and down the room 
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lees Hlowever, if vou prefer 
wees at the Graiige to mv pasemg it here, to tle 
(‘range I wil! go. 
“Thank you, George. 
much trom vou, and 
you have net pom ial me 
doe n't get es ont of the mess, though the 
wil) old gen “erian es eecumed his place at 
the table, ‘riv nephew's waethercock cf a head 
has turned «trady with a vengeance! We il con 
sider the questi. sette d fow treorge,” 
he -ontimued, ak ud, “tare vall another subject 
These family anxieties inetrove the favor 
of ray old clare’ The Pie stands with you. 
What are they doing a. the thoatres in London? 
We .always ;atronized the theatrys m my tme 
in the Navy We use! to like & Yori trageds 
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Before noon tie ai Gow Bir. George Bartram 
had left the howse, and the iast chance in Mag- 
dalen’s favor had left it with him 


THE INDIAN MURDERERS IN 
MINNESOTA, 

We publish on page 801 a very striking picture 
of the identification of an (one 
of the leaders of the late Indian foray into Minne- 
sota) by a boy survivor who witnessed the mas«a- 
ere. The gentleman who made the sketch from 
which our picture is taken kindly sends us the fol- 
lowing account: 

“After fichting two sever 


under the command of Brigadier-General Sible-- 
succeeded in capturing the greater portion of t) 
bands’ who committed the recent murders, ‘Tho 
victims amounted in number to over one thousar.<, 
and many no doubt are still lying in the wood« 
where they fled for shelter and were struck dawn. 
There is no record of a massacre so thorough in ¢- - 
tail in the bistory of our country, fruitfal as it 
of Indian qutbreaks. A short time since I was 
South Bend, on the Minnesota River, and saw t’ 
captives. They are confined in strong log prise 
and closely guarded, not so much to prevent th 
escape as to secure them from the vengeance of t! 
outraged settlers. They are the most hides 
wretches that | have ever seen. I have been 
the prisons of Singapore where the Malay pira’ 
are confined—the Dvacks, who are the moet fe 
cious ant blood-thirety of their kind—-but ther « 
mili and humane in appearance compared to tle 
Sioux warriors 
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it will be long before the froniiers of Mu 
will recover from this tragedy. and manw ef t 
sufferers vill seek jrstice with thei: 

will range the vaat weet tie 
until ther have everw 
mountains.” 
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WINTER. 
WHeEen winter rains begin, 
And trees are veliow and thin. 
And every garden bed 
Is a couch for the dying or dead. 
‘Vhen woods are mouldy and dans ; 
Wt the sodden river bank 
[x eusty, end ousty, and chill, 
And birds are dull and still ; 
Then may you chance to see 
What bse so right to be— 
A primrose breaking ita sheath 
In this time of sorrow end death 
A violet under a ieaf 
In thie season of sickness and grief, 
Ali al ne, with the spring im their eyes and bre 


Or you may hear, perchance, 
Across the brown wood's trance, 
A sudden mid-May note, 
Trilled out of a blackbird’s throat; 
As if be had joy to spare 
Which brightened the lifeless air: 
As if be had pleasure laid by, 
Oh! sad are these relics which 
To tell of the bright days past 
Nay, but dear are these signe which ar: 
lo bint of the coming morn 
Is it saddest of sweetest to feel 
A breath from our childhood steal 
A gleam from the dares of car youth 
Of tenderness, trust, truth, 
(of eweet emotions lost 
ver our age's froat, 

When the deadest time Ww near, 

The dark hour which must be cross’d 
\ol beyond are the flowers of the vernal ye 
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Dickens’s New Christmas Story. 
SOMEBODY'S LUGGAGE. 


HIS LEAVING IT TILL CALLED FOR. 


THE writer of these humble lines being a Wait- 
‘er, and haviyg come of a family of Waiters, and 
owning at th present time five brothers who are 
all Waiters, and likewise an only sister who is a 
Waitress, would wish to offer a few words respect- 
ing his calling; first having the pleasure of hereby 
in a friendly manner offering the Dedication of the 
same unto Joser#, much-respected Head-Waiter 
at the Slamjam Coffee-house, London, E.C., than 
which a individual more eminently deserving of 
» the name of man, or a more amenable honor to his 
own bead and heart, whether considered in the 
light of a Waiter, or regarded as a human being, 
do not exist. 

In case confusion should arise in the public mind 
(which it is open to confusion on many subjects) 
respecting what is meant or implied by the term 
Waiter, the present humble lines would wish to 
offer an explanation. It may not be generally 
kn6éwn that the person as goes out to wait is not a 
Waiter. It may not be generally known that the 
hand as is called in extra, at the Freemasons’ Tav- 
ern, or the London, or the Albion, or otherwise, is 
nota Waiter. Such hands may be took on for Pub- 
lic Dinners by the bushel (and vou may know them 
by their breathing with difficulty when in attend- 
ance, and taking away the bottle ere yet it is half 
out), but such are not Waiters. For you can not 
lay down the tailoring, or the shoemaking, or the 
brokering, or the green-grocering, or the pictorial 
periodicaling, or the second-hand wardrobe, or the 
small fancy, businesses—you can not lay down 
those lines of life at your will and pleasure by the 
half day or evening, and take up Waitering. You 
may suppose you can, but youcan not; or you may 
go so far as tosay you do, but youdonot. Nor vet 
' €an you lay down the gentleman’s-service when 
stimulated by prolonged incompatibility on the 

art of Cooks (and here it may be remarked that 

ooking and Incompatibility ~ill be mostly found 
united), and take up Waitering. It has been as- 
_ certained that what a gentleman will sit meek un- 
' der at home he will not bear out of doors, at the 
Slamjam or any similar establishment. Then, 
what is the inference to be drawn respecting true 
Waitering? -You must be bred toit. You must be 
born to it. ; 

Would you know how born to it, Fair Reader— 
if of the adorable female sex? Then learn from 
the biographical experience of one that is a Waiter 
in the sixty-tirét year of his age. 

You were conveyed, ere yet your dawning pow- 
f ers were otherwise developed than to harbor va- 
€ancy in your inside—sou were conveyed, by sur- 
reptitious means, into\a pantry adjoining the Ad- 
miral Nelson, Civic and General Dining Rooms, 


there to receive by stealth that healthful sustenance ; 
which is the pride and boast of the British female” 
» constitution. 


Your mother was married to your 
father (himself a distant Waiter) in the profound- 
est secrecy; for a Waitress known to be married 
would ruin.the best of businesses—it is the same 
as on the stage. Hence your being smuggled into 
/ the pantry, ana that—to add to the inufliction—by 
an unwilling grandmother. Under the combined 
influence of the smells of roast and boiled, and 
seup) and gas, and malt liquors, you partook of 
yotr earliest nourishment; your unwilling grand- 
mother sitting prepared to catch you when your 
‘mother was called and dropped you; your grand- 
mother’s shawl ever ready to stifle your natural 
complainings: your innocent mind surrounded by 
uncong nial cruets, dirty plates, dish-covers, and 
cold gravy; your mother calling down the pipe 
for veals and porks, instead of soothing you with 
nufsery rhymes. Under these untoward circum- 
stances you were early weaned. Your unwilling 
gragdmother—ever growing more unwilling as 
your food assimilated less—then contracted habits 
of shaking you till your system curdled, and your 
food would not assimilate at al]. At length she 
was no longer spared, and could have been thank- 
fully spared miuch sooner. When your brothers 
began to appear_in succession, your mother re- 
‘tired, left off her smart dressing (she had pre- 
viously been a «mart dresser), and her dark ring- 
lets (which had previously been flowing), and 
haunted your father late of nights, lving in wait 
for him through ail weathers, up the shabby court 
which led to the back-door of the Roya) Old Dust- 
Binn (said to have been so named by George the 
Fourth), where your father was Head. But the 
Dust-Binn was going down then, and your father 
took but little—excepting from a liquid point of 
view. Your mother’s object in those visits was of 
a housekeeping character, and you was set on to 
whistle your father out. Sometimes he came out, 
but generally not. Come or not come, however, 
all that part of his existence which was uncon- 
nected with open Waitering was kept a cloce se- 
cret, ahd was acknowledged by your mother to be 
a close secret, and, you and your mother flitted 
about ‘the court, close secrets both of you,. and 
would scarcely have confessed under torture that 
you knew your father, or that your father had an 

name than Dick (which wasn't his name, thoug 

be was never known by any other), or that he nad 
kith or kin or chick or child. Perhaps the attrac- 
tion of this mystery, combined with your father’s 
having a damp compartment to himself, behind a@ 
leaky cistern, at the Dust-Binn—a sort of a cellar 
«compartment, with a sink in it, and a smell, and a 
‘plate-ragk, and a bottle-rack, and three windows 
that didn’t match each other or any thing else, and 
ho daylight—caused your young mind to feel con- 
vinced*that you must grow up to be a Waiter too; 
but you did feel convinced of it, and so did all your 
brothers, down to your sister. Every one of you 
felt Génvinced that you was born to the Waitering. 


At this stage of your career, what was your feel- 


_Ings one day when your father came home to your 
mother in open broad daylight—of itself an act of 
Madness on the part of a Waiter—and took to his 
bed (leastwise, your mother and family's bed), 
with the statement that his eyes were deviled kid- 
neys. Physicians being in vain, vour father ex- 
pired, after repeating at intervals for a dav and a 
night, when dreams of reason and old business 
‘fitfully illuminated his being, ‘‘Two and two is 
five. And_three is sixpence.” Interred in the 
parochial department of the neighboring church- 
yard, aud accompanied to the ve by as many 
Waiters of long standing as could spare the morn- 
ing time from their soiled glasses (namely, one), 
your bereaved form was .sttired in a 
ankecher, and you was took on from motives of 
benevolence at [he George and Gridiron, theatrical 
and supper. Here, supporting nature on,what you 
found in the plates (which was as it happened, and 
but too often thoughtlessly immersed in mustard), 


~ 


and on what you found in the glasses (which rare- 
ly went beyond dribblets and lemon), by night you 
dropped asleep standing till you was cuffed awake 

and by day was set to polishing every individua 

article in the coffee-room. Your couch being saw- 
dust; your counterpane being ashes of cigars. 
Here, hagwentty hiding a heavy heart under the 
smart tie of your whiteneckankecher (or correctly 
speaking lower down and more to the left), you 
picked up the rudiments of knowledge from an ex- 
tra, by the name of Bishops, and by calling plate- 
washer, and gradually elevating four mind with 
chalk on the back of the corner-béx partition, until 
such time as you used the ink-stand when it was 
out of hand, attained to mafihood and to be the 
Waiter that you find yourself. 

I could wish here to offer a few respectful words 
on behalf of the calling so long the calling of my- 
self and family, and the public interest in which is 
but too often very limited. We are not generall 
understood. No, we are not. Allowance enoug 
is not made for us. For, say that we ever show a 
little drooping listlessness of spirits, or what might 
be termed indifference orapathy. Put it to yourself 
what would your own state of mind be if you was 
one of an enormous family every member of which 
except you was always greedy and in a hurry. 
Put it to yourself that you was regularly replete 
with animal food at the slack hours of one in the 
day and again at nine p.m., and that the repleter 
you was the more voracious all your fellow-creat- 
ures came in. Putit to yourself that it was your 
business, when your digestion was well on, to take 
a personal interest and sympathy in a hundred 
gentlemen fresh and fresh (say, for the sake of ar- 
gument, only 4 hundred), whose imaginations was 
given up to grease and fat and gravy and melted 
butter, and abandoned to questioning you about 
cuts of this, and dishes of that—each of ‘em going 
on as if him and you and the bill-of-fare was alone 
in the world. Then look what you are expected to 
know. You are never out, but they seem to think 
you regularly attend every where. ‘ What’s this; 
Christopher, that I hear about the smashed Excur- 
sion Train?” ‘* How are they doing at the Italian 
Opera, Christopher?” ‘Christopher, what are 
the real particulars of this business at the York- 
shire Bank ?” Similarly a ministry gives me more 
trouble than it gives the Queen. As to Lord Pal- 
merston, the constant and wearing connection into 
which I have been brought with his lordship dur- 
ing the last few years is deserving of a pension. 
Then look at the Hypocrites we are made, and the 
lies (white, I hope) that are forced upon us! Why 
must a sedentary-pursuited Waiter be considered 
to be a judge of horse-flesh, and to have a most 
tremenjous interest in horse-training and racing ? 
Yet it would be half our little incomes out of our 
pockets if we didn’t take on to have those sportin 
tastes. It is the same (inconceivable why !) with 
Farming. Shooting, equally so. I am sure that 
so regular as thé months of August, September, 
and October come round, I am ashamed of myself 
in my own privateébosom for the way in which I 

ke believe to care whether or not the grouse is 
str on the wing (much their wings or drum- 
sticks either signifies to me uncooked !), and wheth- 
er the ae ag is plentiful among the turnips, 
and whether the pheasants is shy or bold, or any 
thing else you please to mention. Yet you may 
see me, or any other Waiter of my standing, hold- 
ing on by the back of the box and leaning over a 

ntleman with his purse out and his bill before 

im, discussing these points in a confidential tone 
of voice, as if ri happiness in life entirely depend- 
ed on ’em. 

I have mentioned our little incomes. Look at 
tlr@most upreasonable point of all, and the point 
on which the greatest injustice.is done us! Wheth- 
er it is owing to our always tvarrying so much 
change in our right-hand trowsers=pocket, and so 
many half-pence in our coat-tails, or whether it is 
human nature (which I were loathe to believe), 
what is meant by the everlasting fable that Head 
Waiters is rich? How did that fable get into cir- 
culation? Who first put it about, and what are 
the facts to establish the unblushing statement ? 
Come forth, thou slanderer, and refer the public to 
the Waiter’s will in Doctors’ Commons support- 
ing thy malignant hiss! Yet this is so commonly 
dwelt upon—especially by the screws who give 
Waiters the least—that denial is vain, and we are 
obliged, for our credit’s sake, to carry our heads as 
if we were going into a business, when of the two 
we are much more likely to gointoaunion. There 
was formerly a screw as frequented the Slamjam 
ere yet the present writer had quitted that estab- 
lishment on a question of tea-ing his assistant staff 
out of his own pocket, which screw carried the 
taunt to its bitterest heighth. Never soaring above 
threepence, and as often as not groveling on the 
earth a penny lower, he yet represented the pres- 
ent writer as a large holder of Consols, a lender 
of money on mortgage, a Capitalist. He has been 
overheard to dilate to other customers on the alle- 
gation that the present writer put out thousands 
of pounds at interest, in Distilleries and Breweries. 
** Well, Christopher,” he would say (having grov- 
eled his lowest on the earth half a moment before), 
“‘ lookifg out for a House to open,eh? Can’t find 
a business to be disposed of on a scale as is up to 
your resources, humph?” To such a dizzy preci- 
pice of falsehood has this misrepresentation taken 
wing that the well-known and highly-respected 
O_p Cuar-es, long eminent at the West Country 
Hotel, and by some considered the Father of the 
Waitering, found himself under the obligation to 
fall into it through so many years that his own 
wife (for h« had an unbeknown old lady in that 
capacity tov-ard himself) believed it! And what 
was the cons*quence? When he was borne to his 
grave on the shoulders of six picked Waiters, with 
six more for c ange, six more acting as pall-bear- 
ers, all keepin ; step in a pouring shower without 
a dry eye visib e, and a concourse only inferior to 
Royalty, his pa try and lodgings was equally ran- 
sacked high ar’ low for property and none was 
found ! How c ud it be found, when, beyond his 
last monthly col 2ction of walking-sticks, umbrel- 
las, and pocket-h ndkerchiefs (which happened to 
have been not yet disposed of, though he had ever 
been through life unctual in clearing off his col- 
lections by the'mo 'th), there was no property ex- 
isting ? Such, however, is the force of this uni- 
versal libel that the widow of Old Charles, at the 
present hour an inmate of the Almshouses of the 
Cork - Cutters’ Company, in Blue Anchor Road 
(identified sitting at the door of one of ’em, in a 
clean cap and a Windsor arm-chair, only last Mon- 
day), expects John’s hoarded wealth to be found 
hourly! Nay, ere yet he had succumbed to the 
grisly dart, and when his portrait was painted in 
oils, life-size, by su! scription of the frequenters 
of the West Country to hang over the coffee-room 
chimney-piece, therc were not wanting those who 
contended that what is termed the accessories of 
such portrait ought to be the Bank of England out 
of window, and a strong-box on the table. And 


‘ness. 


but for better-regulated minds contending for a 
bottle and screw and the attitude of drawing—and 
carrying their point—it would have been so hand- 
ed down to posterity. 

I am now brought to the title of the present re- 
marks. Having, I hope without offense to any 

uarter, offered such sheereliiins as I felt it my 

uty to offer, in a free country which has ever 
dominated the seas, on the general subject, I will 
now proceed to wait on the particular question. 

At a momentuous period of my life, when I was 
off, so far as concerned notice given, with a House 
that shall be nameless—for the question on which 
I took my departing stand was a fixed charge for 
Waiters, and no House as commits itself to that 
eminently Un-English act of more than foolish- 
ness and baseness shall be advertised by me—I 
repeat, at a momentuous crisis when I was off with 
a House too mean for mention, and not yet on 
with that to which I have ever since had the hon- 
or of being attached in the capacity of Head,* I 
was casting about what to do next. Then it were 
that proposals were made to me on behalf of my 
present establishment. Stipulations were neces- 
sary on miy part, emendations were necessary on 
my part; in the end, ratifications ensued on both 
sides, and I entered on a new career. 

We are a bed business, and a coffee-room busi- 
We are not a general dining business, nor 
In consequence, when diners drop 
in, we know what to give em as will keep ‘em 
away another time. We are a Private Room or 
Family business also; but Coffee Room principal. 


do we wish it. 


Me and the Directory and the Writing Materials 


and cetrer occupy a place to ourselves: a place 
fended off up a step or two at the end of the Coffee 
Room, in what I call the good old-fashioned style. 
The good old-fashioned style is, that whatever you 
you want, down to a wafer, you must be olely and 
solely dependent on the Head Waiter for. You 
must put yourself a new-born Child into his hands. 
There is no other way in which a business untinged 
with Continental Vice can be conducted. (It were 
bootless to add that if languages is required to be 
jabbered and English is not good enough, both 
amilies and gentlemen had better go somewhere 


else. 

When I began to settle down in this right-prin- 
cipled and well-conducted House I noticed under 
the bed in Np. 24 B (which it is up a angle off the 
stair-case, usually put off upon the lowly- 


minded) a heap of things in a corner. I asked our 
Head Chambermaid in the course of the day : 

‘* What are them things in 24 B?” 

To which she answered, with a careless air: 

** Somebody’s Luggage.” 

Regarding her with a eye not free from severi- 
ty 

‘“* Whose Luggage ?” 

Evading my eye, she replied : 

‘*Lor! How should J know?” 

—-Being, it may be right to mention, a female 
of some pertness, though acquainted with her busi- 
ness. 

A Head Waiter must be either Head or Tail. 
He must be at one extremity or the other of the 
social scale. He can not be at the waist of it, or 
any where else but the extremities. It is for him 
to decide which of the extremities. 

On the eventful occasion under consideration I 
ae Mrs. Pratchett so distinctly tounderstand my 

ecision that I broke her spirit as toward myself, 
then and there, and for good. t not inconsist- 
ency be suspected on account of my mentioning 
Mrs. Pratchett as ‘‘Mrs.,” and having formerly 
remarked that a waitress must not be married. 
Readers are respectfully requested to notice that 
Mrs. Pratchett was not a waitress, but a chamber- 
maid. Now a chambermaid may be married: if 
Head, generally is married—or says so. It comes 
to the same thing as expressing what is custom- 
ary. (N.B. Mr. Pratchett is in Australia, and his 
address there is Bush.”) 

Having took Mrs. Pratchett down as many pegs 
as was essential to the future happiness of all par- 
ties I requested her to explain herself. 

‘*For instance,” I says, to give her a little en- 
couragement, ‘‘ who is Somebody ?” 

‘*T give you my sacred honor, Mr. Christopher,” 
answers Pratchett, ‘‘ that I haven’t the faintest no- 
tion.” 

But for the manner in which she settled her cap- 
strings I should have doubted this; but in respect 
of positiveness it was hardly to be discriminated 
from an affidavit. ; 

a Then you never saw him ?” I followed her up 
with. 

‘Nor yet,” said Mrs. Pratchett, shutting her 
eyes and making as if she had just took a pill of 
unusual circumference—which gave a remarkable 
force to her denial—‘‘ nor yet any servant in this 
house. All have been changed, Mr. Christopher, 
within five year, and Somebody left his Luggage 
here before 

Inquiry of MWs Martin yielded (in the language 
of the Bard of A 1)-‘‘ confirmation strong.” So it 
had really and truly happened. Miss Martin is 
the young lady at the bar as makes out our bills ; 
and though higher than I could wish, considering 
her station, is perfectly well behaved. 

Further investigations led to the disclosure that 
there was a bill against this Luggage to the amount 
of two sixteen six. The Luggage had been lying 
under the bedstead in 24 B over six year. The 
bedstead is a four-poster, with a deal of old hang- 
ing and va!lance, and is, as I once said, sebabty 
connected with more than 24 Bs—which I remem. 
ber my hearers was pleased to laugh at at the 


e. 

CP ion't know why—when po we know why ?— 
but this Luggage laid heavy on my mind. 1 fell 
a wondering about Somebody, and what he had 
got and been upto. Icouldn’t satisfy my thoughts 
why he should leave so much Luggage against so 
small a bill. For I had the Luggage out within 
a day or two and turned it over, and the followin 
were the items: A black portmanteau, a blac 
bag, a desk, a dressing-case, a brown-paper parcel, 
a hat-box, and an umbrella strapped to a walking- 
stick. It was all very dusty prey < “eo I had our 
porter-up to get under the bed and fetch it out; 
and though he habitually wallows in dust—swims 
in it from morning to night, and wears a close- 
fitting waistcoat with black calimanco sleeves for 
the purpose—it made him sneeze again, and the 
throat was that hot with it that it was obliged to 
be cooled with a drink of Allsopp’s draft. 

The L so got the better of me that in- 
stead of having it put back when it was well dust- 
ed and washed with a wet cloth—previous to which 
it was so covered with feathers that you might 
have thought it was. turning into poultry, and 
would by-and-by begin to Lay—I say, instead of 
having it put back I had it carried into one of my 
places down stairs. There from time to time I 


* Ite name and address at length, with ether full par- 
ticulars, all editorially struck out. 


stared at it and stared at it till it seemed to grow 
big and grow little, and come forward at me and 
retreat again, and go through all manner of per- 
formances resembling intoxication. When this 
had lasted weeks—I may say months, an® i0t be 
far out—I one day re of asking Miss Martin 
for the particulars of the Two sixteen six total. 


She was 80 ne as to extract it from the bobks 


—it dating before her time—and here follows a 
true copy : 
1856. No. 4. 

February 2d. Pen and paper ................ £0 0 6 
Sv 020 
Pen and 00 6 

ae Tumbler broken ...........+.. 02 6 
02 0 
Pen and paper ...........++-6:. 00 6 
Anchovy toast 0 2 6 
Pen and paper 0 0 6 
03 0 

February 3d. Pen and paper................ 0 0 6 

02 6 
Broiled ham......... 020 
010 
“6 Watercresses ........ 010 
Pen and paper. 00 6 
0 0 6 
Messenger to Paternoster - row 
0 1 6 
Again, when No Answer....... 0 1 6 
Brandy 28., Deviled Pork chop 
04 0 
Pens and paper 010 
Messenger to Albemarle Street 
and back........ 010 
Again (detained), when No An- 
Saltcellar broken.............. 03 6 
Large Liqueur- glass Orange 
Brandy ........ 8 
Dinner: Soup, Fish, Joint, and - 
b 
Bottle old East India Brown.... 0 8 0 
Pen 0 0 6 
£2 16 6 


Mem.: January 1, 1857. He went out after dinner, 
directing Luggage to be ready when he called forit. Nev- 
er called. 


So far from throwing a light upon the subject, 
this bill appeared to me, if I may so express my 
doubts, to involve it in a yet more lurid halo. 
Speculating it over with the Mistress, she informed 
me that the luggage had been advertised in the 
Master’s time as being to be sold after such and 
such a day to pay expenses, but no further steps 
had been taken. (I may here remark that the Mis- 
tress is a widow in her fourth year. The Master 
was possessed of one of those unfortunate constitu- 
tions in which Spirits turns to Water, and rises in 
the ill-starred Victim.) 

My speculating it over, not then only but re- 
peatedly, sometimes with the Mistress, sometimes 
with one, sometimes with another, led up to the 
Mistress’s saying to me—whether at first in joke or 
in earnest, or half joke and half earnest, it matters 
not: 

" Christopher, Iam going to make you a hand- 
some offer.’ 

(If this should meet her eye—a lovely blue— 
may she not take it ill my mentioning that if I had 
been eight or ten year younger, I would have done 
as eek by her! That is, I would have made her 
a offer. It is for others than me to denominate it 
a handsome one.) 

‘‘ Christopher, I am going to make you a hand- 
some offer.’ 

‘* Put a name to it, ma’am.” 

‘** Look here, Christopher. Run over the articles 
of Somebody’s Luggage. You've got it all by 
heart, I know.” 

‘‘A black portmanteau, ma’am, a black bag, a 
desk, a dressing-case, a brown-paper parcel, a hat- 
box, and an umbrella strapped to a walking-stick.” 

‘‘ All just as they were left. Nothing opened, 
nothing tampered with.” 

‘*You are right, ma’am. All locked but the 
brown-paper parcel, and that sealed.” 

The Mistress was leaning on Miss Martin’s desk 
at the bar-window, and she taps the open book that 
lays upon the desk—she has a pretty-made hand, 
to be sure—and bobs her head over it, and laughs. 

‘*Come,” says she, ‘“‘Christopher. Pay me 
Somebody's bill, and you shall have Somebody's 


luggage. 

rather took to the idea from the first moment ; 
but, 

**It mayn’t be worth the money,” I objected, 
seeming to hold back. 

‘*That’s a says the Mistress, folding 
her arms upon the book—it ain’t her hands alone 
that’s pretty made: the observation extends right 
up her arms—*‘ Won’t you venture two pound six- 
teen shillings and sixpence inthe Lottery? Why, 
there’s no blanks!” says the Mistress, laughing and 
bobbing her head again, *‘ you must win. If you 
lose, you must win! All prizes in this Lottery ! 
Draw a blank, and remember, Gentleman-Sports- 
men, you'll still be entitled to a black portmanteau, 
a black bag, a desk, a dressing-case, a sheet of 
brown paper, a hat-box, and an umbrella strapped 
to a walking-stick !” 

To make short of it, Miss Martin come round me, 
and Mrs. Pratchett come round me, and the Mis- 
tress, she was completely round me already, anc 
all the women in the house come round me, and 
if it had been Sixteen two instead of Two sixteen, 
I should have thought myself well out of it. For 
what can you do when they do come round you ? 

So I paid the money—down—and such a laugh- 
ing as there was among ’em! But I turned the 
tables on ’em regularly, when I said: 

‘*My family-name is Blue Beard. I’m going to 
open Somebody’s Luggage all alone in the Secret 
Siasanber, and not a female eye catches sight of tlre 
contents !” 

Whether I thought proper to have the firmness 
to keep to this don’t signify, or whether any fe- 
male eye, and if any how many, was really present 
when the opening of the Luggage came off. Some- 
body’s Luggage is the question at presents No- 
body’s eyes, nor yet noses, | 

hat I still look at most, in connection with 
that Luggage, is the extraordinary quantity of 
writing-paper, and all written on! And not our 
aper neither—not the paper charged in the bill. 
or we know our paper—so he must have been a’ 
ways atit. And he had crumpled up this writi» 
of his every where, in every part and parcel of bh 
luggage. ere was writing in his dressing-cas 
writing in his boots, writing among his shavin 
tackle, writing in his hat-box, writing folded aw. — 
down among the very whalebones of his umbrel|:) 

His clothes wasn’t bad, what there was of ’e1 
His dressing-case was poor—not a particle of sil v« 
stopper—bottle apertures with nothing in ’em, li} 
empty little dog-kennels—and a most searching 
scription of tooth-powder diffusing itself around, « 
under a deluded mistake that all the chinks in t! 
fittings was divisionsin teeth. HisclothesI parte 
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with, well enough, to a second-hand dealer not far 
from St. Clement's Danes, in the Strand—him as 
the officers in the Army mostly dispose of their 
uniforms to, when hard pressed with debts of hon- 
or, if I may judge from their coats and epaulettes 
diversifying the window, with their backs toward 
the public. The same party bought in one lot the 
rtmanteau, the bag, the desk, the dressing-case, 
the hat-box, the umbrella, strap, and walking-stick. 
On my remarking that I should have thought those 
articles not quite in his line, he said: ‘* No more 
ith a man’th grandmother, Mithter Chrithtopher ; 
but if any man will brin hith grandmother here, 
and offer her at a fair trifle below what the’ll feth 
with good luck when the’th thcoured and turned 
—I'll buy her!” : 

These transactions brought me home, and, in- 
deed, more than home, for they left a goodish profit 
on the original investment. And now there re- 
mained the writings; and the writings I particular 
wish to bring under the candid attention of the 
reader. 

I wish to do so without postponement, for this 
reason. That is to say, namely, viz., i.e., as fol- 
lows, thus: Before I proceed to recount the mental 
sufferings of which I became the prey in conse- 

uence of the writings, and before following up 
that harrowing tale with a statement of the won- 
derful and impressive catastrophe, as thrilling in 
its nature as unlooked for in any other capacity, 
which crowned the ole and filled the cu of unex- 
pectedness to overflowing, the writings themselves 
ought to stand forth to view. Therefore it is that 
they now come next. One word to introduce them, 
and I lay down my pen (I hope, my enccsuming 
pen), until I take it up to trace the gloomy seque 
of a mind with something on it. 

He was a smeary writer, and wrote a dreadful 
bad hand. Utterly regardless of ink, he lavished 
it on every undeserving object—on his clothes, his 
desk, his hat, the handle of his tooth-brush, his 
umbrella. Ink was found freely on the coffee- 
room carpet by No. 4 table, and two blots was on 
his restless couch. A reference to the document I 
have given entire, will show that on the morning 
of the third of February, eighteen ‘fifty-six, he pr6- 
cured his no less than fifth pen and paper. To 
whatever deplorable act of ungovernable composi- 
tion he immolated those materials obtained from 
the bar, there is no doubt thata@be fatal deed was 
committed in bed, and that it leffits evidences but 
too plainly, long afterward, upon the mp er 

He had put no Heading to any of his writings. 
Alas! Was he likely to have a Heading without a 
Head, and where was Ais Head when he took such 
things into it! The writings are consequently 
called, here, by the names of the articles of Lug- 
gage to which they was found attached. In some 
cases, such as his Boots, he would appear to have 
hid the writings: thereby involving his style in 
greater obscurity. But his Boots was at least pairs 
—and no two of his writings can put in any claim 
to be so regarded. 

With a low-spirited anticipation of the gloomy 
state of mind in which it will be my lot to describe 
myself as having drooped, when I next resume my 
artless narrative, I will now withdraw. If there 
should be any flaw in the writings, or any thing 
missing in the writings, it is Him as is responsible 
—not me. With that observation in justice to my- 
eelf, I for the present conclude. 


HIS BOOTS. 


‘*En! well then, Monsieur Mutuel! What do 
I know, what can I say? I assure you that he 
calls himself Monsieur The Englishman.” 

“Pardon. But I think it is impossible,” said 
Monsieur Mutuel.—A spectacled, snuffy, stooping 
old gentleman in carpet shoes and a cloth cap with 
a peaked shade, a loose blue frock-coat reaching to 
his heels, a large limp white shirt-frill, and cravat 
to correspond, that is to say, white was the natural 
color of his linen on Sundays, but it toned down 
with the week. 

is,” Monsieur Mutuel: his amiable 
old walnut-shell countenance, very walnut-shelly 
indeed as he smiled and blinked in the bright morn- 
ing sunlight—‘‘it is, my cherished Madame Bou- 
clet, I think, impossible.” 

‘*Hey!” (with a little vexed cry and a great 
many tosses of her head.) ‘* But it is not impossi- 
ble that you area Pig!” retorted Madame Bouclet : 
a compact little woman of thirty-five or so. ‘‘ See 
n—look there—read! ‘On the second floor 
Monsieur L’Anglais.’ Is it not so?” 

**It is so,” said Monsieur Mutuel. 

**Good. Continue your morningwalk. Get out!” 
Madame Bouclet dismissed him with a lively snap 
of her fingers. 

The morning walk of Monsieur Mutuel was in 
the brightest patch that the sun made in the Grande 
Place of a dull old fortified French town. The 
manner of his morning walk was with his hands 
crossed behind him : an umbrella, in figure the ex- 
press image of himself, always in one hand: a 
snuff-box in the other. Thus, with the shufflin 
gait of the Elephant (who really does deal with 
the very worst trowsers-maker employed by the 
Zoological world, and who appeared to have rec- 
emmended him to Monsieur Mutuel), the old gen- 
tleman sunned himself daily when sun was to be 
had—of course, at the same time sunning a red 
ribbon at his button-hole; for was he not an an- 
cient Frenchman ? 

Being told by one of the angelic sex to continue 
his morning walk and get out, Monsieur Mutuel 
laughed a walnut-shell laugh, pulled off his cap at 
arm's-length with the hand that contained his 
snuff-box, kept it off for a considerable period after 
he had parted from Madame Bouclet, and con- 
tinued his morning walk and got out: like a man 
of gallantry as he was. 

he documentary evidence to which Madame 
Bouclet had referred Monsieur Mutuel was the list 
of her lodgers, sweetly written forth by her own 
Nephew and Book-keeper, who held: the pen of an 
Angel, and posted up at the side of her gateway 
for the information of the Police. ‘Au second, 
M. L’Anglais, Proprietaire.” On the second floor, 
Mr. The Englishman, manof property. Soit stood: 
nothing could be plainer. 

Madame Bouclet now traced the line with her 
forefinger, as it were to confirm and settle herself 
in her parting snap at Monsieur Mutuel, and so, 
placing her right hand on her hip with a defiant 
air, as if nothing should ever tempt her to unsnap 
that snap, strolled out into the Place to giance up 
at the windows of Mr. The Englishman. That 
worthy happening to be looking out or window at 
the moment, Madame Bouclet gave him a graceful 
salutation with her head, looked to the right and 
looked to the left te account to him for her being 
there, considered for a moment like one who ac- 
counted to herself for somebody she had expected 
not being there, and re-entered her own gateway. 
Madame Bouclet let all her house giving on the 


Place in furnished flats or floors, and lived up the 
yard behind, in company with Monsieur Bouclet 

er husband (great at billiards), an ‘inherited brew- 
ing business, several fowls, two carts, a nephew, a 
little dog in a big kennel, a grape-vine, a count- 
ing-house, four horses, a married sister (with a 
share in the brewing business), the husband and 
two children of the married sister, a parrot, a drum 
(performed on by the little boy of the married sis- 
ter), two billeted soldiers, a quantity of pigeons, a 
fife (played by the nephew in a ravishing manner) 
several domestics and supernumeraries, a perpetual 
flavor of coffee and soup, a terrific range of artifi- 
cial rocks and wooden 'precipices at least four feet 
high, a small fountain, and half a dozen large 
sunflowers. 

Now, the Englishman in taking his Appartement 
—or, as one might say on our side of the Channel, 
his set of chambers—had given his name, correct 
to the letter, LaNnGLEy. But as he had a British 
way of not opening his mouth very wide on foreign 
soil, except at meals, the Brewery had been able 
to make nothing of it but L’Anglais. So, Mr. The 
Englishman he had become and he remained. 

‘** Never saw such a people!” muttered Mr. The 
Englishman, as he now iooked out of window. 
‘** Never did, in my life!” 

This was true enough, tor he had never before 
been out of his own country—a right little island, 
a tight little island, a bright little island, a show- 
fight little island, and full of merit of all sorts ; but 
not the whole round world. 

“These chaps,” said Mr. The Englishman to him- 
self, as his eye rolled over the Place, sprinkled with 
military here and there, ‘tare no more like sol- 
diers—!” Nothing being sufficiently strong for 
the end of his sentence, he left it unended. 

This again (from the point of view of his expe- 
rience) was strictly correct ; for, though there was 
a great agglomeration of soldiers in the town and 
neighboring country, you might have held a grand 
Review and Field Day of them every one, and 
looked in vain among them all for a soldier chok- 
ing behind his foolish stock, or a soldier lamed by 
his ill-fitting shoes, or a soldier deprived of the use 
of his limbs by straps and buttons, or a soldier 
elaborately forced to be self-helpless in all the 
small affairs of life. A swarm of brisk bright act- 
ive bustling handy odd skirmishing fellows, able 
to turn to cleverly at any thing, from a siege to 
soup, from great guns to needles and thread, from 
the broadsword exercise to sliciag an onion, from 
making war to making omelets, was all you would 
have found. 

What aswarm! From the Great Place under the 
eve of Mr. The Englishman, where a few awkward 
squads from the last conscription were doing the 
Se members of those squads still as 
to their bodies in the chrysalis peasant-state of 
Blouse, and only military butterflies as to their 
regimentally-clothed legs—from the Great Place, 
away outside the fortifications and away for miles 
along the dusty roads, soldiers swarmed. All day 
long, upon the grass-grown ramparts of the town, 
es soldiers trumpeted and bugied ; all day 
ong, down in angles of dry trenches, practicing 


soldiers drummed and drummed. Every forenoon, 
soldiers burst out of the great barracks into the 
sandy gymnasium-ground hard by, and flew over 
the wooden horse, and hung on to flying ropes, and 


dangled upside-down between parallel bars, and 
shot themselves off wooden platforms, splashes, 
sparks, coruscations, showers, of soldiers. At ev- 
ery corner of the town wall, every guard-house, ev- 
ery gateway, every sentry-box, every draw-bridge, 
every reedy ditch and rushy dyke, soldiers soldiers 
soldiers. And the town being pretty well all wall, 
guard-house, gateway, sentry-box, draw-bridge, 
reedy ditch and rushy dyke, the town was pretty 
well all ‘soldiers. 

What would the sleepy old town have been with- 
out the soldiers, seeing that even with them it had 
so overslept itself as to have slept its echoes hoarse, 
its defensive bars and locks and bolts and chains 
all rusty, and its ditches stagnant! From the days 
when VAuBAN engineered it to that perplexing ex- 
tent that to look at it was like being knocked on 
the head with it: the stranger becoming stunned 
and stertorous under the shock of its incompre- 
hensibility—from the days when VauBAN made it 
the express incorporation of every substantive and 
adjective in the art of military engineering, and 
not only twisted you into it and twisted you out of 
it, to the right, to the left, opposite, under here, 
over there, in the dark, in the dirt, by gateway, 
archway, covered way, dry way, wet way, fosse, 
port@allis, draw-bridge, sluice, squat tower. pierced 
wail, and heavy battery, but likewise took a forti- 
fying dive under the neighboring country, and 
came to the surface three or four mies off, blowing 
out incomprehensible mounds and battcries among 
the quiet crops of chicory and beet-root—from those 
days to these the town had been asleep, and dust 
and rust and must had settled on its drowsy Arse- 
nals and Magazines, and grass had grown up in its 
silent streets. 

On market-days alone its Great Place suddenly 
leaped out of bed. On market-days, some friendly 
enchanter struck his staff upon the stones of the 
Great Place, and instantly arose the liveliest booths 
and stalls and sittings and standings, and a pleas- 
ant hum of chaffering and huckstering from many 
hundreds of tongues, and a pleasant though pecu- 
liar blending of colors—white caps, biue blouses, 
and green vegetables—and at last the Knight des- 
tined for the adventure seemed to have come in 
earnest, and all the Vaubanois sprang up awake. 
And now, by long low-lying avenues of trees, jolt- 
ing in white-hooded donkey-cart, and on donkey- 
back, and in tumbril and wagon and cart and cab- 
riolet, and a-foot with barrow and burden—and 
along the dykes and ditches and canals, in little 
peak-prowed country boats—came peasant men 
and women in flocks and crewds, bringing articles 
for saie. And here you had boots and shoes and 
sweetmeats and stuffs to wear, and here (in the cool 
shade of the Town Hall) you had milk and cream 
and butter and cheese, and here you had fruits and 
onions and carrots and all things needful for your 
soup, and here you had poultry and flowers and 
protesting pigs, and here new shovels axes spades 
and bill-hooks for your farming work, and here 
huge mounds of bread, and here your unground 
grain in sacks, and here your children’s dolls, and 
here the cake-seller announcing his wares by beat 
and rollof drum, And hark! fanfaronade of trum- 
pets, and here into the Great Place, resplendent in 
an open carriage with four gorgeously-attired serv- 
itors up behind, playing horns drums and cymbals, 
rolled ‘‘the Daughter of a Physician” in massive 

olden chains and ear-rings, and blue-feathered 

t, shaded from the admiring sun by two immense 
umbrellas of artificial roses, to dispense (from mo- 
tives of philanthropy) that small and pleasant dose 
which had cured so many thousands! Toothache 
earache headache heartache stomachache debility 
nervousness fits faintings fever ague, all equally 
cured by the small and pleasant dose of the great 


Physician’s great daughter! The process was this: 
she, the Daughter of a Physician, proprietress of 
the superb equipage you now admired, with its 
confirmatory blasts of trumpet drum and cymbal, 
told pe so:—On the first day, after taking the 
smal! and pleasant dose, you would feel no par- 
ticular influence beyond a most harmonious sensa- 
tion of indescribable and irresistible joy ; on the 
second day, you would be so astonishingly better 
that you would think yourself changed into some- 
body else ; on the third day, you would be entirely 
free from your disorder, whatever its nature and 
however long you had had it, and would seek out 
the Physician's daughter, to throw yourself at her 
feet, kiss the hem of her garment, and buy as many 
more of the small and pleasant doses as by the sale 
of all your few effects you could obtain; but she 
would be inaccessible—gone for herbs to the Pyra- 
mids of yg iter you would be (though cured) 
reduced to despair! Thus would the Physician's 
daughter drive her trade (and briskly too), an 
thus would the buying and selling and mingling 
of tongues and colors continue until the changing 
sunlight, leaving the Physician’s Daughter in the 
shadow of high roofs, admonished her to jolt out 
westward, with a a effect of gleam and 
— on the splendid equipage and brazen biast. 

nd now the enchanter struck his staff upon the 
stones of the Great Place once more, and down 
went the booths the sittings and standings, and 
vanished the merchandise, and with it the barrows 
donkeys donkey-carts and tumbrils and all other 
things on wheels and feet, except the slow scaven- 

rs with unwieldy carts and meagre horses, clear- 
ing up the rubbish, assisted by the sleek town pig- 
eons, better plumped out than on non-market days. 
While there was yet an hour or two to wane before 
the autumn sunset the loiterer outside town-gate 
and draw-bridge and postern and double-ditch, 
would see the last white-hooded cart lessening in 
the avenue of lengthening shadows of trees, or the 
last country boat, paddled by the last market- 
woman on her way home, showing black upon the 
reddening long low narrow dyke between him and 
the mill ; and as the paddle-parted scum and weed 
clesed over the boat’s track, he might be comfort- 
ably sure that its sluggish rest would be troubled 
no more until next market-day. 

As it was not one of the Great Place’s days for 

tting out of bed when Mr. The Englishman 
cooked down at the young soldiers practicing the 
goose-step there, his ian was left at liberty to 
take a military ¢urn. 

‘* These fellows are billeted every where about,” 
said he, ‘“‘and to see them lighting the people’s 
fires, boiling the people’s pots, minding the people’s 
babies, rocking the peo Ne’s cradles, washing the 
people’s greens, and malien themselves generally 
useful, in every sort of unmilitary way, is most 
ridiculous !—Nevor saw such a set of fellows ; 
never did in my life!” 

All perfectly true again. Was there not Private 
Valentine, in that very house, acting as sole house- 
maid, valet, cook, steward, and nurse, in the fam- 
ily of his captain, Monsieur le Capitaine De la Cour 
—cleaning the floors, making the beds, doing the 
marketing, dressfng the captain, dressing the din- 
ners, dressing the salads, and dressing the baby, 
all with equal readiness ? Or, to put him aside, 
he being in doyai attendance on his Chief, was there 
not Private Hyppolite, billeted at the Perfumer’s 
two hundred yards off, who, when not on duty, 
volunteered to keep shop while the fair Perfum- 
eress stepped out to speak to a neighbor or so, and 
laughingly sold soap with his war sword girded on 
him? Was there not Emile, billeted at the Clock- 
maker’s, perpetually turning to of an evening with 
his coat off, winding up the stock ? Was there not 
Eugene, billeted at the Tinman’s, cultivating, pipe 
in mouth, a garden four feet square for the tinman, 
in the little court behind the shop, and extorting 
the fruits of the earth from the same, on his knees, 
with the sweat of his brow? Not to multiply ex- 
amples, was there not Baptiste, billeted on the poor 
Water-Carrier, at that very instant sitting on the 
pavement in the ae with his martial legs 
asunder, and one of the Water-Carrier’s po pails 
between them, which (to the delight and glory of 
the heart of the Water-Carrier coming across the 
Place from the fountain, yoked and burdened) he 
was painting bright green outside and bright red 
within? Or, to go no further than the Barber's at 
— next door, was there not Corporal Théo- 

»hile— 
- No,” said Mr. The Englishman, glancing down 
at the Barber’s, “‘ he is not there at present. There's 
the child though.” 

A mere mite of a girl stood on the steps of the 
Barber’s shep, looking across the Place. A mere 
baby, one might call her, dressed in the close 
white Iten cap which small French country-chil- 
dren wear (like the Children in Dutch pictures), 
and in a frock of homespun blue, that had no shape 
except where it was tied round her little fat throat. 
So that, being naturally short and round all over, 
she looked behind as if she had been cut off at her 
natural waist, and had had her head neatly fitted 
on it. 

‘*There’s the child though.” 

To judge from the way in which the dimpled 
hand was rubbing the eyes, the eyes had been 
closed in a nap and were newly opened. But they 
seemed to be looking so intently across the Place, 
that the Englishman looked in the same direction. 

‘**Oh !” said he, presently, “‘ I thought as much. 
The.Corporal’s there.” 

The Corporal, a smart —_ of a man of thirty: 
perhaps a thought under the middle size, but very 
neatly made—a sun-burnt Corporal with a brown- 

eaked beard—faced about at the moment, address- 
ing voluble words of instruction to the squad in 
hand. Nothing was amiss or awry about the Cor- 
poral. A lithe and nimble Corporal, quite com- 
plete, from the sparkling dark eyes under his know- 
ing uniform cap, to his sparkling white gaiters. The 
very image and presentment of a Corporal of his 
country’s army, in the line of his shoulders, the line 
of Ifis waist, the broadest line of his Bloomexsrow- 
sers, and their narrowest line at the calf of his a 
r. The Englishman looked on, and the child 
looked on, and the Corporal looked on (but the 
last-named at his men), until the drill ended a few 
minutes afterward and the military sprinkling 
dried up directly and ‘was gone. en sami Mr. 
The Englishman to himself, ‘‘ Look here! By 
George!” And the Corporal, dancing toward the 
Barber’s with his arms wide open, caught up the 
child. held her over his head in a flying attitude, 
caught her down again, kissed her, and made off 
with her into the Barber’s house. 

Now, Mr. The Englishman had had a quarrel 
with his erring and disobedient and disowned 
daughter, and there was a child in that case too. 
Had not his daughter been a child, and had she 
not taken angel-flights above his head as this child 
had flown above the go ? 

‘*He’s a”—National Participled—‘ fool!” said 


a 
the Englishman. And shut his window. 


But the windows of the house of Memory, and 
the windows of the house of Mercy, are not so 
easily closed as windows of glass and ¥ vod. 

open unexpectedly; they rattle ir the night: 
they must be nailed up. Mr. The En fishmmanthed 
tried nailing them, but had not driven the nails 
quite home. So he passed but a disturbed evening 
and a worse night. 

By nature a good-tempered man? No; 
little gentleness, confounding the quality 
weakness. Fierce and wrathful when cro ? 
Very, and stupendously unreasonable. Moody? 
Exceedingly so. Vindictive? Well; he had 
scowling thoughts that he would formally cures 
his daughter, as he had seen it done on the stage. 
But remembering that the real Heaven is some 
paces removed from the mock one in the great 
chandelier of the Theatre, he had given that up. 

And he had come abroad to be rid of his repudi- 
ated daughter for the rest of his life. And here 
he was, 

At bottom, it was for this reason -more than for 
any other that Mr. The Englishman tock it ex- 
tremely ill that Corporal Théophile should be so 
devoted to little Bebelle, the child at the Barber's 
shop. In an unlucky moment he had chanced to 
say to himself, ‘‘ Why, confound the fellow, he is 
not her father!” There was a sharp sting in the 
speech which ran into him suddenly and put him 
in a worse mood. So he had National Participled 
the unconscious Corporal with most he em- 
phasis, and had made up his mind to think no more 


about such a mountebank. 
But it came to pass that the Corporal Wag not to 
be dismissed. If he had known the most delicate 


fibres of the Englishman’s mind, instead of nothing 
knowing on earth about him, and-if he had been 
the most obstinate Corporal in the Grand Army of 
France instead of being the most obliging, he could 
not have planted himself with more Soruiant 
immovability plump in the midst of all the En- 
glishman’s thoughts. Not only so, but he seemed 
to be always in his view. Mr. The Eaglishman 
had but to look out of window to look upon the 
Corpora! with Little Bebelle. He had but to go 
for a walk, and there was the Corporal walking 
with Bebelle He had but to come home again 
disgusted, aud the Corporal and Bebelle were at 
home before him. If he looked out at his back 
windows early in the morning, the Corporal wag 
in the Barber’s back-yard, washing am dressing 
and brushing Bebelle. If he took refuge at his 
front windows, the Corporal brought his breakfast 
out into the Place and shared it there with Bebelle. 
Always Corporal and always Bebelle. er Cor- 
penne without Bebelle: er Bebelle without Cor- 
ra 


poral. | 
Mr. The Englishman was not particularly mie 
mu- 


in the French language as a means of oral c 
nication, though he read it very well. It/As with 
languages as with people—when you oply know 
them by sight, you are apt to mistake them; you 
must be on speaking terms i. fore you be said 
to have established an acquaintance. 

For this reason Mr. The Englishmay had to gird 
up his loins considerably before he/could bring 
himself to the point of exchanging ideas witl?Ma- 
dame Bouclet on the subject of this)Corporalgnd 
this Bebelle. But Madame Bouclet lqoking in a 
ogetically one morning to remark, that O Heaven 
she was in a state of desolation because the lamp- 
maker had not sent home that layhp confided to him 
to repair, but that truly he/wag a lampmaker 
against whom the whole world shrieked out, Mr. 
The Englishman seized the ocdasion. 

** Madame, that baby—” 

** Pardon, monsieur. That lamp.” 

**No, no, that little girl.” 

‘“‘But pardon!” said Madame Bouclet, angling 
for aclew; *‘ one can not light a little girl, or 
her to be repaired ?” 

“ The little girl—at the house of the barber.” 

‘*Ah-h-h!” cried Madame Bouclet, suddenly 
catching the idea with her delicate little line and 
rod. ‘Little Bebelle? Yes, yes, yes! And her 
friend the Corporal? Yes, yes, yes, yes! So gen- 
teel of him; is it not?” 

He is not—?” 

‘‘Not at all; not at all! 
relations. Not at all!” 

Why then, he—” 

Perfectly!” cried Madame Bouclet, you 
right, monsieur. It isso genteel of him. The less 
relation the more genteel. As you say.” 

**Is she—?” 

‘The child of the barber?” Madame Bouclet 
whisked up her skillful little line and rod again. 
‘* Not at all, not at all! She is the child of—; in 
a word, of no one.” 

‘“‘ The wife of the barber then— ?” 

‘“‘Indubitably. As you say. The wife of the 
barber receives a small stipend to take care of her. 
So much by the month. Eh, then! It is without 
doubt very little, for we are all poor here.” 

‘* You are not poor, madame.’ 

“ As to my lodgers,” replied Madame Bouclet, 
with a smiling and a gracious bend of her head, 
‘‘no. As to all things else, so-so.” 

‘* You flatter me, madame.” 

‘* Monsieur, it is you who flatter me in living 


He is not one of her 


ere. 

Certain fishy gasps on Mr. The Englishman's 
part, denoting that he was about to resume his 
subject under difficulties, Madame Bouclet ob- 
served him closely, and whisked up her delicate 
line and rod again with triumphant success. 

‘‘Oh no, monsieur, certainly not. The wife of 
the barber is not cruel to the poor child, but she is 
careless. Her health is delicate, and she sits all 
day looking out at window. Consequently, w 
the Corporal first came, the poor little Bebelle was 
much neglected.” 

“Tt is a curious—” be 

‘“‘Name? That Bebelle? are right, 
monsieur. But it is a playful name for Gabrielle.” 

‘* And so the child is a mere fanoy of the Com 
poral’s?” said Mr. The Englisiman, in a gruffly 
disparaging tone of voice. 

“Eh well!” returned Madame Leuclet, with a 
pleading shrug: ‘‘one must love something. Hu- 
man nature is weak.” | 

(** Devilish weak,” muttered the Englishman in 
his own lan . 

And ” pursued Madame Bouclet, 
“being billeted at barber’s—where he will 
probably remain a | 
‘he General—and finding the poor unowned child 
in need of being loved, and finding himself in need 
of loving—why, there you have it all, you see !" 

Mr. The Englishman accepted this interpretation 
of the matter with an indifferent grace, and ob- 


served to himself, in an injured manner, when he ~ 


‘*T shouldn’t mind it so much if 


was again alone: t mind 
these people were not such a”—National Partici- 


pled—*‘ sentimental people! 


Mr. The Englishman. 


time, for he is attached to © 
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@here that same afternoon. To be sure there were 
some wonderful things in it (from the Englishman’s 
point of ‘iew), and of a certainty in all Britain you 
would ha~e found nothing like it. Not to mention 
the fancifv} flourishes of hearts and crosses, in wood 


and iron, taat were planted all over the place, mak- 


nut-shell ! 


ing it look very like a Firework-ground where a 
most splendid ne display might be ex- 
pected after dark, there were so many wreaths upon 
the graves, embroidered, as it mi ht be, ‘‘ To my 
mother.” “‘To my daughter,” ‘‘To my father.” 
‘* To my brother,” * To my sister,” ‘*To my friend,” 
and those many wreaths were in so many stages of 
elaboration and Jecay, from the wreath of yester- 
day all fresh color and bright beads, to the wreath 
of last year, a poor mouldering wisp of straw! 
There were 'so many little-gardens and grottoes 
made upon graves, in so many tastes, with plants 
and shells and plaster figures and porcelain pitch- 
ers, and so many odds and ends! There were so 
many tributes of remembrance hanging up, not to 
be discriminated by the closest inspection from 
little round waiters,,;whereon were depicted in 
glowing hues either a lady or a gentleman with a 
white pocket-handkerchief out of all proportion, 
leaning, in a sfate of the most faultless mourning 
and most profound affliction, on the most architect- 


ural and gorgeous urn! There were so many sur- | 


viving wives who had put their names on the tombs 
of their deceased husbands with a blank for the 
date of their own departure from this weary world ; 
and there were so many surviving husbands who 
had rendered the same homage to their deceased 
wives; and out of the number there must have 
been so many who had long ago married again‘ 
In fine, there was so much in the place that would 
have seemed mere frippery to a stranger, save for 
the consideration that. the lightest paper-flower 
that lay upon the rest heap of carth was never 
— by arude hand, but perished there, a sacred 
thing. 

** Nothing of the solemnity of Death here,” Mr. 

e Englishman had been going to say ; when this 
last consideration touched him with a mild appeal, 
and on the whole he walked out without saying it. 
** But these people are,” he insisted, by way of 
compensation when he was well outside the gate, 
“*they are so,” Participled, ‘‘sentimental !” 

His way back lay by the military gymnasium- 
ground.. And there he passed the Corporal glibly 
instructing young soldiers how to swing them- 
selves over rapid and deep water-courses on their 
way to Glory by means of a rope, and himself deft- 
ly plunging off a platform and flying a hundred 
feet or twé as an encouragement to them to begin. 
And there he also passed, perched on a crown- 
ing eminence (probably by the Corporal’s careful 
hands), the small Bebelle,; with her round eves 
wide open, surveying the proceeding like a won- 
dering sort of blue and white bird. 

“If that child was to die’—this was his reflec- 
tion as he turned his back and went his way— 
**and it would almost serve the fellow right for 
making such a fool of himself—I suppose we 
should have him sticking up a wreath and a wait- 
er in that fantastic burying-ground.” 

Nevertheless, after another_early morning or 
two of looking out of window, he strolled down 
into the Place, when the Corporal and Bebelle 
were walking there, and touching his hat to the 
Corporal (an immense achievement) wished him 
‘;o00d-Day. 

Good-day; Monsieur.” 

‘‘Ji.is is a rather pretty child you have here,” 
said Mr. The Englishman, taking her chin in his 
hand, and looking down into her astonished blue 
eyes. 

‘Monsieur, she is a very pretty child,” return- 
ed the Corporal, with a stress on his polite correc- 
tion of the phrase. 

‘* And good ?” said The Englishman. 

**And very good. Poor little thing!” 

“Hah!” The Englishman stooped down and 

atted her cheek, not without awkwardness, as if 

e were going too far in his conciliation. ‘‘ And 
what is this medal round your neck, my little 
one ?”’ 

Bebelle having no other reply on her lips than 
her chubby right fist, the Corporal offered his serv- 
ices as Interpreter. 

_ ** Monsieur demands, what is this, Bebelle ?” 

**It is the Holy Virgin,” said Bebelle. 

**And who gave it you?” asked The English- 


an. 

‘** Theophile.” 

‘* And who is Théophile 2?” 

Bebelle broke into a laugh, laughed merrily and 
heartily, clapped her chubby hands, and beat her 
little feet on the stone pavement of the Place. 

** He doesn’t know Théophile! Why he doesn’t 
know any one! He doesn’t know any thing!” 
Then, sensible of a small solecism in her manners, 
Bebelle twisted her right hand in a leg of the Cor- 
poral’s Bloomer trowsers, and laying her cheek 
against the place, kissed it. 

** Monsieur Théophile, I believe ?” said The En- 
glishman to the Corporal. 

‘It is I, Monsieur.” 

‘*Permit me.” Mr. The Englishman shook him 
heartily by the hand and turned away. But he 
took it mighty ill that old Monsieur Mutuel, in his 
patch of sunlight, upon whom he came as he turn- 
ed, should pull off his cap to him with a look of 
pleased fag es And he muttered, in his own 
tongue, as he returned the salutation, ‘* Well, wal- 
And what business is it of yours ?” 

Mr. The Englishman went on for many weeks 
passing but disturbed evenings and worse nights, 
and constantly. experiencing that those aforesaid 
windows in the houses of Seamer and Mercy rat- 
tled after dark, and that he had very imperfectly 
nailed them up. Likewise, he went on for many 
wecks daily improving the acquaintance of the 
Corporal and Bebelle. That is to say, he took 
Bebclle by the chin and the Corporal by the hand, 
und offered Bebelle sous and the Corporal cigars, 
and even got the length of changing pipes with 
the Corporal and kissing Bebelle. But he did it 
all in a shamefaced way, and always took it ex- 
tremely ill that Monsieur Mutuel in his patch of 
sunlight should note what he did. Whenever that 
scemed to be the case he always growled, in his 
own tongue, * There you are again, walnut-shell! 
What business is it of yours ?” 2 

In a word, it had become the occupation of Mr. 
The Englishman’s life to look after the Corporal 
and little Bebelle, and to resent old Monsieur Mu- 
tuel’s looking after him. An occupation only va- 
ried by a fire in the town one windy night, and 
much passing of water-buckets from hand to hand 
(in which the Englishman rendered good service), 
und much beating of drums, when all of a sudden 
the Corporal disappeared. 

Next, all of a sudden, Bebelle disappeared. 

She had been visible a few days later than the 
Corporal—sadly detericrated as to washing and 
brushing—but she had not spoken when addressed 


by Mr. The Englishman, and had looked scared 


and had run away. And now it would seem that 
she had run away for _ And there lay the 
Great Place under the dows, bare and barren. 

In his shamefaced and constrained way Mr. The 
Englishman asked no question of any one, but 
watched from his front windows, and watched 
from his back windows, and lingered about the 
Place, and peeped in at the Barber’s shop, and did 
all this and much more with a whistling and tune- 
humming pretense of not missing any thing, until 
one afternoon, when Monsieur Mutuel’s patch of 
sunlight was in shadow, and when, oveeding to 
all rule and precedent, he had no right Whatever 
to bring his red ribbon out of doors, behold here 
he was, advancing, with his cap already in his 


‘hand, twelve paces off! 


t as far into his 


Mr. The Englishman had 
u—si—” when he 


usual objurgation as ‘* What 
checked himself. 

‘* Ah, it is sad, it is sad! Helas, it is unha py: 
it is sad!” Thus old Monsieur Mutuel, shaking 


his gray head. . 
AY at busin—at least, I would say, what do 
you mean, Monsieur Mutuel ?” 
‘*Our Corporal. Helas, our dear Corporal !” 
‘* What has happened to him?” 
ang have not heard ?” 
‘ vo.” 


** At the fire. But he was so brave, so ready. 
Ah, too brave, too ready !” 

**May the devil carry you away!” the English- 
man broke in, impatiently ; ‘‘ I beg your pardon— 
I mean me—I am not accustomed to speak French 
—go on, will you?” . 

** And a falling beam—” 

** Good God !” exclaimed The Englishman. ‘It 
was a private soldier who was killed ?” 

‘*No. A Corporal, the same Corporal, our dear 
Corporal. Beloved by all his comrades. The fu- 
neral ceremony was touching—penetrating. Mon- 
sieur The Englishman, your eyes fill with tears.” 

‘What bu—si—” 

- ** Monsieur The Englishman, I honor those emo- 
tions. I salute you with profound respect. I will 
not obtrude myself upon your noble heart.” 

Monsieur Mutuel, a gentleman in every thread 
of his cloudy linen, under whose wrinkled hand 
every grain in the quarter of an ounce of poor 
snuff in his poor little tin box became a gentle- 
man’s Mutuel passed on with 
his cap in his hand. 

‘**T little thought,” said The Englishman, after 
walking for several minutes, and more than once 
blowing his nose, ‘‘when I was looking round 
that Cemetery—I’ll go there !” 

Straight he went there; and when he came with- 
in the gate he paused, considering whether he 
should ask at the lodge for some direction to the 
grave. But he was less than ever in a mood for 
asking questions, and he thought, ‘‘I shall see 
something on it to know it by.” 

In search of the Corporal’s grave, he went softly 
on, up this walk and down that, peering in among 
the crosses, and hearts, and columns, and obelisks, 
and tombstones for a recently disturbed spot. It 
troubled him now to think how many dead there 
were in the cemetery—he had not thought them a 
tenth part so numerous before—and after he had 
walked and sought for some time he said to him- 
self, as he struck down a new vista of tombs, ‘‘ I 
might suppose that every one was dead but I.” 

Not every one. A live child was lying on the 
ground asleep. Truly he had found something on 
the Corporal’s grave to know it by, and the some- 
thing was Bebelle. 

With such a loving will had the dead soldier's 
comrades worked at Ris resting-place that it was 
already a neat garden. On the green turf of the 
garden Bebelle lay sleeping, with her cheek touch- 
ing it. A plain unpainted little wooden Cross was 
planted in the turf, and her short arm embraced 
this little Cross, as it had many a time embraced 
the Corporal’s neck. They had put a tiny flag 
(the flag of France) at his head, and a laurel gar- 


land. 
Mr. The Englishman took off his hat, and stood 
for a while silent. Then covering his head again, 


rH  gome down on one knee, and softly ro the 
cniid. 
‘* Bebelle! My little one!” 


Opening her eyes, on which the tears were still 
wet, Bebelle was at first frightened; but seeing 
who it was, she suffered him to take her in his 
arms, looking steadfastly at him. 

‘*You must not lie here, my little one. You 
must come with me.” 

‘*No, no. I can’t leave Théophile. I want the 
good dear Théophile.” 

*“We will go and seek him, Bebelle. We will 
g° and look for him in England. We will go and 

ook for him at my daughter’s, Bebelle.” 

** Shall we find him there ?” 

** We shall find the best part ofhim there. Come 
with me, poor forlorn little one. Heaven is my 
witness,” said the Englishman, in a low voice, as, 
before he rose, he touched the turf above the gen- 
tle Corporal’s breast, ‘that I thankfully accept 
this trust!” 

It was a long way for the child to have come 
unaided. She was soon asleep again, with her 
embrace transferred to the Englishman’s neck. 
He looked at her worn shoes, and her galled feet, 
and her tired face, and believed that she had come 
there every day. 

He was leaving the grave with the slumbering 
Bebelle in his arms, when he stopped, looked wist- 
fully down at it, and looked wistfully at the other 
graves around. ‘It is the innocent custom of the 
people,” said Mr. The Englishman, with hesita- 
tion; ‘I. think I should ike to do it. No one 
sees.” 

Carefal not to wake Bebelle as he went,rhe re- 
paired to the lodge where such little tokens of re- 
membrance were sold, and bought two wreaths. 
One, blue and white and glistening silver, ‘* To 
my friend ;” one of a soberer red and black and 
yellow, ‘‘ To my friend.” With these he went back 
to the grave, and so down on one knee again. 
Touching the child’s lips with the brighter wreath, 
he guided her hand to hang it on the Cross, then 
hung his own wreath there. After all, the wreaths 
were not far out of keeping with the little garden. 
To my friend. To my friend. 

Mr. The Englishman took it very ill when he 
looked round a street-corner into the Great Place, 
carrying Bebelle in his arms, that old Mutuel 
should be there airing his red ribbon. He took a 
world of pains to dodge the worthy Mutuel, and 
devoted a surprising amount of time and trouble 
to skulking into his own lodging like a man pur- 
sued by Justice. Safely arrived there at last, he 
made Bebelle’s toilet with as accurate a remem- 
brance as he could bring to bear upon that work 
of the way in which he had often seen the poor 
Corporal make it, and, having given her to eat 
and drink, laid her down on his own bed. Then 
he slipped out into the Barber’s shop, and after a 
brief interview with the barber’s wife and a brief 


| 


recourse to his purse and card-case, came back 
again, with the whole of Bebelle’s personal prop- 
erty in such a very little bundle that it was quite 
lost under his arm. 

As it was irreconcilable with his whole course 
and character that he should carry Bebelle off in 
state, or receive any compliments or congratula- 
tions on that feat, he devoted the next day to get- 
ting his two portmanteaus out of the house by art- 
fulness and stealth, and to comporting himself in 
every particular as if he were going to run awa 
—except, indeed, that he paid his few debts in the 
town, and prepared a letter to leave for Madame 
Bouclet, inclosing a sufficient sum of money in 
lieu of notice. <A railway train would come through 
at midnight, and by that train he would take away 
Bebelle to look for Theophile in England and at 
his forgiven daughter's. 


At midnight on a moonlight night, Mr. The En- 


glishman came creeping forth like a harmless as- 
sassin, with Bebelle on his breast instead of a dag- 
ger. Quiet the Great Place, and quiet the never- 
stirring streets; closed the cafés ; huddled togeth- 
er motionless their billiard-balls ; mag» the guard 
or sentinel on duty here and there; lulled for the 
time, by sleep, even the insatiate appetite of the 
Office of Town-dues. 

Mr. The Englishman left the Place behind and 
left the streets behind, and left the civilian-inhab- 
ited town behind, and descended down among the 
military works of Vauban, hemming all in. As 
the shadow of the first heavy arch and postern fell 
upon him and was left behind, as the shadow of the 
second heavy arch and postern fell upon him and 
was left behind, as his hollow tramp over the first 
draw-bridge was succeeded by a gentler sound, as 
his hollow tramp over the second draw-bridge was 
succeeded by a gentler sound, as he overcame the 
stagnant ditches one by one, and passed out where 
the flowing waters were and where the moonlight, 
so the dark shades and the hollow sounds and the un- 
wholesomely-locked currents of his soul, were van- 
quished and set free. See to it, Vaubans, of your 
own hearts, who gird them in with triple walls and 
ditches, and with bolt and chain and bar and lift- 
ed bridge—raze those fortifications and lay them 
level with the all-absorbing dust, before the night 
cometh when no hand can work! 

All went prosperously, and he got into an —— 
carriage in the train, where he could lay Babelle 
on the seat over against him, as on a couch, and 
cover her from head to foot with his mantle. He 
had just drawn himself up from perfecting this ar- 
rangement, and had just leaned back in his own 
seat contemplating it with great satisfaction, when 
he became aware of a curious appearance at the 
open carriage-window —a ghostly little tin box 
floating up in the moonlight, and novetang there. 

He leaned forward and put out his head. Down 
among the rails and wheels and ashes, Monsieur 
Mutuel, red ribbon and all! 

‘* Excuse me, Monsieur The Englishman,” said 

Monsieur Mutuel, holding up his box at arm’s- 
length ; the carriage being so high and he so low; 
‘‘but I shall reverence the little box forever, if 
your go generous hand will take a pinch from it at 
Mr. The Englishman reached out of the window 
before complying, and—without asking the old fel- 
low what business it was of his—shook hands and 
said, ‘‘ Adieu! God bless you!” 

‘*And, Mr. The Englishman, God bless you!” 
cried Madame Bouclet, who was also there amon 
the rails and wheels and ashes. ‘And God wil 
bless you in the happiness of the protected child 
now with you. And God will bless you in your 
own child at home. And God will bless you in 
your own remembrances. And this from me!” 

He had barely time to catch a bouquet from her 
hand when the train was flying through the night. 
Round the paper that enfolded it was bravely 
written (doubtless by the nephew who held the 
pen of an Angel), "Memegs to the friend of the 
friendless.” 

‘**Not bad people, Bebelle!” said Mr. The En- 
glishman, softly drawing the mantle a little from 
her sleeping face, that he might kiss it, ‘‘ though 
they are so—” 

Too “sentimental” himself at the moment to be 
able to get out that word, he added nothing but a 
sob, and traveled for some miles, through the moon- 
light, with his hand before his eyes. 


— 


HIS UMBRELLA. 


IT was notin the spirit of officious gallanfry that 
I put my best foot forward, in order to overtake 
the lady who waswalking a few yards before me, 
across the large field which adjoins the pretty vil- 
lage of Ivyton. About the attractive qualities of 
her face and figure I did not care a straw, but she 
carried one potent charm about her which had for 
me a fascination wholly irresistible—she carried 
an umbrella. That the potency of this charm may 
be fully appreciated, I ought to state that the rain 
was falling in torrents, and that, although it was 
early in the year, I was not only without an um- 
brella, but was also destitute of an overcoat : hav- 
ing carelessly left one of those useful habiliments in 
the railway carriage. The shades of evening were 
just deepening into night, and I need not explain 
that the sensation of being drenched through by a 
rain which one can scarcely see, is infinitely more 
disagreeable than the attack of a shower in broad 
daylight. To the eye the appearance of rapidly 
falling rain is rather lively than otherwise, and to 
some extent counteracts the annoyance of a wet- 
ting. But in being made aware of the presence of 
moisture #Y the sense of feeling alone there is some- 
thing incalculably dismal and desolate. 

There was hope in that umbrella (a gingham 
umbrella). Surely, under the circumstances, I 
could solicit a share in it without being deemed 
extremely rude and impertinent. I slushed my 
way through the interminable field, and gained 
upon the figure. Its outline I could plainly distin- 
guish. It was certainly a female, the dress was 
of a light color, and—most important particular— 
the wearer of the dress carried, as I have said, a 
very large umbrella—a gingham umbrella. More 
I- could not ascertain, save that the object of my 

ursuit was endowed with a less amount of curios- 
ity than is usually ascribed to the fair sex. As 
my feet often glided from the slippery path, and 
splashed into the small puddles by which in many 
— it was burdened, the noise | made must have 

n considerable; and most people are anxious to 
know what sort ofa person is walking behind them, 
when they are in a field about nightfall. Such, 
however, was not the case with the lady before 
me. Armed with her umbrella against the in- 
clemencies of the weather, she seemed regardless 
of every thing else, 

As I have said, I gained upon the lady; but 
even when I was at her side, with my head under 
her umbrella (I believe I have already described it 
as a gingham umbrella), she made no effort to sec 


me or to avoid me. Apparently looking strai 
before her, she went on as at first ow is _ 
thy of remark, that whereas I made a little splash 

oat almost every step, she seemed to pick her way 
without difficulty. The few courteous words | 
uttered did not seem to reach her ear. Perhaps 
she was deaf? On this supposition, I gently took 
the gingham umbrella by the handle, politely in- 
tending to carry it in such a way as to confer upon 
her the largest share of its benefits. She made no 
resistance, but let it go at once, and, what was 
very strange, no sooner was it safely in my grasp 
than I found myself alone! Yes, no one was be. 
side me; there I stood, whole and sole master of a 
gingham umbrella. Dressed as she was in light 
raiment, the on however rapidly she might have 
run away, ought to have been visible in some 
direction; but she was not visible in any direc. 
tion. 

How wrong it is to form hasty judgments. Five 
minutes before, I had settled in my own mind that 
the umbrella was the engrossing object of the lady's 
thoughts. Now, I could clearly see that she did not 
value it to the extent of a single clutch. If she 
had merely wanted to be freed from me, she might 
have gone with the umbrella in her hand, for I did 
not hold it so very tight. Perhaps the umbrella 
was more objectionable than myself, and she was 
glad to get rid of it? The rain that rattled on the 
silk seemed anxious to demonstrate the utter fallacy 
of this hypothesis. 

I felt comfortable enough in the parlor of the 
Jolly Navigators, sipping my glass of hot brandy. 
and-water as a preventive against the ill effects 
of the wetting, smoking my cigar, and idly watch- 
ing my—let me rather say the—umbrella, as it lay 
open before the fire. e inn was close to the 
station, and I by no means regretted that at least 
halfan hour would elapse before the arrival of the 
train that was to convey me back to town. Lit- 
erally doing nothing, I was ready to take an in- 
terest in any thing, and was not displeased when 
I could hear through the open door the few re- 
marks made by the landlord and the customers at 


the bar. 


“Well, this is leap-year,” said a gruff voice. 

** Yes, and more than that,” said another voice, 
exceedingly shrill, and evidently belonging to an 
old woman, ‘‘this isthe 29th of February. I won- 
der if she was in the field this evening? 

** Gammon,” said the landlord, 

“Oh yes, it’s all ez fine for you men,” urged 
the shrill voice, ‘‘ you'll believe nothing but what 
= can eat and drink and put into your pockets ; 

ut I tell you she’s sure to be in the field about 
nightfall on the 29th of February.” 

Go along,” said the gruff voice. ‘‘ Why, I've 
been through Swampy Field over and over again, 
and I never seed nothing.” 

** Of course not,” assented the landlord. 

ay,” the shrill voice; but did 
= ever go through the field at nightfall, on the 
- of February? Were you there this even- 
ing?” 

** Well, no; I can’t say I was,” replied the gruff 
voice. 

“No; exactly,” persisted the shrill old dame. 
** And are you quite sure you were there at night- 
— = day four year—or the day four year before 
that ?” 

‘“* Well, I don’t want to say what ain’t right and 
straight,” replied the gruff voice, in a somewhat 
discomfited tone. 

‘*And that’s the wisest thing you've said yet,” 
replied the shrill voice, reproachfully. ‘* Better 
people than you or I have seen ghosts and been 

hosts before this, to say nothing of poor Miss 
rackenbridge.” 

Now my moral position, as I listened to the 
above conversation, with my eyes fixed on the 
umbrella, was far from elevated. I felt at once 
that the ‘“‘she” of whom the old woman spoke 
could be no other than the mysterious female from 
whom I had received the gingham article that lay 
open before me, stcaming away its moisture. 

erefore knew thai ‘he sneers of the gruff gentle- 
man and of the landlord were unjust, and yet I 
dared not openly enlist myself on the side of truth. 
My evidence was all that the old woman required 
to save her from derision, and I was base enough 
not to give it. The more I think of my conduct on 
that occasion the more does my self-respect di- 
minish. If I had been in some primitive hamlet, 
where the existence of ghosts is admitted as a mat- 
ter of course, there is no doubt I should have come 
out boldly with my narrative, and should have 
done my best to brow-beat any unlucky skeptic. 
My conduct, I am convinced, would have been 
analogous had I been at a party of fashionable 
spiritualists. But here I was in a village, too 
closely in connection with London to admit of a 

rimitive credulity, save among the oldest inhab- 
itants, while the social status of the speakers was 
not high enough to render them pervious to aristo- 
cratic spiritualism. For fear of incurring the sneer 
of a vulgar landlord and his more vulgar customer, 
I allowed truth to be assailed without uttering a 
word in its defense, though I could scarcely help 
fancying that the umbrella was conscious of my 
pusillanimity, and was observing me with silent 
contempt. 

What a great man must a martyr be, who will 
undergo popular execration, death, and torture, 
rather than keep his lips close, when they can be 
opened for the assertion of a truth! What an im- 
measurable difference there must.be between my 
constitution and that of—say St. Lawrence. 

But while my moral courage was at the lowest 
ebb it was high-water with my curiosity. Such 
was my utter depravity, that the circumstances 
which depressed the nobler ay allowed the 
lower one to flourish with full vigor. I sneaked 
out of the parlor to the bar, endeavored to ingrati- 
ate myself by asking for something cheap which I 
did not want (a biscuit, I think it was), and then 
with the ssest affectation of vagueness, pro- 
pounded the following question : 

** Excuse the liberty, but did not. I overhear— 
unintentionally, of course—something about some 
person who walked in some field in some remark- 
able manner ?” : 

‘‘ That’s right, master,” replied a man in a shag- 
gy great-coat. | 

‘Oh yes, quite correct,” said the landlord, ‘‘ but 
for further particulars you had better address your- 
self to this good lady here. You know there’s some 
sort of knowledge that thrives best in the heads of 
elderly ladies,” he added, with a wink. : 

I am overwhelmed with shame and confusion 
when I write down the humiliating fact that I act- 
ually winked in return. If J were a member of 
parliament I¥wonder whether I should ever, by 
the remotest chance, find myself voting with the 
minority ! : 

“Oh, the gentleman is quite welcome to hear 
the story if he likes,” said the old lady: a most 
respectable, inoffensive-looking person. “ I don't 
care for a laugh or two.” 
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How unworthy was I to walk on the same soil 
with that heroic old woman! 

I shall not repeat the words of her narrative, for 
it was somewhat prolix, and abounded in details 
that did not bear directly on the main subject. It 
will be sufficient to state that according to the ex- 
cellent lady’s belief, one Miss Catherine Cracken- 
bridge had, on the 29th of February, many years 
before, gone out to meet a clandestine lover, and 
had been seen to cross Swampy Field. Since that 
time nothing had been heard of her. Some sup- 

ysed that she was entrapped and murdered by a 
designing villain; some that she met with a fatal 
accident; some that she committed suicide. This 
much was certain: that every 29th of February 
her figure might be seen—in fact, must be seen— 
to cross Swampy Field about nightfall by any per- 
son who happened to be on the spot. 

After exchanging a look of bland superiority 
with the landlord—despicable-being that | was !— 
I asked if the ghost were in the habit of carrying 
an umbrella. 

‘*Ho-ho-ho!” roared the landlord. ‘“ Why, of 
course it would if it went out on a wet evening 
like this. Well, that’s a good ‘un. The gentle- 
man has given it her there, and no mistake ; hasn't 
he, Jim ?” 

The man in the shaggy great-coat grunted his 
assent, with a low chuckle. And there was I— 
wretch that I was—allowing myself to be applaud- 
ed for inflicting a stupid sarcasm on a defenseless 
female, when T firmly believed every word of her 
statement, and was merely endeavoring t» satisfy 
my curiosity with reference to my strangely-ac- 

“quired treasure. I even joined in the laugh, and 
allowed them all, the old woman included, to be- 
lieve that I regarded myself as an exceedingly 
witty and facetious person. The old woman mere- 
ly observed that she knew nothing about umbrellas, 
and left the house in a state of irascibility that was 
not only justifiable, but highly laudable. As for 
me, I swaggered back into the parlor with the air 
of a conqueror by whom a worthy adversary has 
been valiantly demolished. 

. My surprise was not small when I perceived that 
the umbrella had changed its position during the 
conversation at the bar. I had left it with the con- 
vex side toward the fire, and consequently the 
handle in the opposite direction. Now the handle 
was toward the fire, and the convex surface of 
gingham toward the door. As no one had entered 
the room this movement was perfectly astounding, 
yet I did not uttera single ejaculation. I snatched 
up the umbrella, boldly tucked it under my arm, 
and stalked through the bar, bidding a hasty fare- 
well to the landlord, and making the utterly friv- 
olous remark that I did not think I should miss 
the train. If all the ghosts of all the Hamlets had 
stood in visible shape before me, I would rather 
have walked through them than have committed 
myself to a word, look, or gesture that could have 
compromised me in the eyes of the landlord and 
his gruff acquaintance. As it was, the initial let- 
ters C.C. carved on the handle confirmed my be- 
lief that the umbrella had been the property of the 
ill-starred Catherine Crackenbridge. 

The umbrella, I may observe, though of ging- 
ham—was of no common order. Its ivory handle 
was extremely massive, and richly adorned with 
that elaborate tracery which seems to betoken an 
Oriental origin. The initial letters to which I 
have referred had not been scratched on with the 
first. sharp instrument that came to hand, but had 
been elegantly carved. 

Hence it was no wonder that when I called on 
my old friend Jack Slingsby, to whose residence [ 
proceeded as soon as I quitted the train, he ex- 
claimed, in his usual elegant style : 

“Why, old boy, that’s a stunning gingham 
you've got there! Well, that is an out-and-outer !” 

‘Yes, it is rather a good one,” I answered, with 
despicable indifference ; and I put it in the corner 

‘near the door and hyng my hat upon it, in con- 
formity with an old habit of mine. Being of a 
careless disposition, I lost many an umbrella in 
early youth. To prevent the recurrence of such ac- 
cidents I now adopt the expedient of using my um- 
brella as a hat-peg whenever I make a visit. I 
can not easily forget my hat, nor can I take my 
hat without handling my umbrella. 

‘Well, but you don’t mean to tell me,” pursued 
Jack, “that you bought that article with your 
own money? A purchase of that kind is not like 
my old friend Yorick Zachary Yorke,” 

‘‘No; I did not purchase it—it—it came from 
India,” I replied, devoutly hoping, with the little 
conscience that was left me, that I had not told an 
absolute falsehood; for, indeed, it might have 
come from India in the first instance for any thing 
I knew to the contrary. 

The intelligence I ggd to communicate was of a 
pleasant kind, and Jack proved its exhilarating 
effect by ordering oysters for two, and a liberal 
supply of stout. W 
tion of a tumbler or so of grog, had been disposed 
of, I rose to depart. 

“Why, old fellow,” said the hospitable Jack, 
‘‘ where have you put your hat and your umbrella ? 
Bless my soul, here they are! Well, now, I would 
have sworn in any witness-box that you put the 
umbrella in the corner near the door, and then 
clapped your hat on the handle; and now—lo ard 
behold !—here’s the hat on the floor in the corner 
next the fire-place, and the umbrella, with the 
point inside the hat, and the handle against the 
wall!” 


The little incident in the parlor of the Jolly 
Navigators had too well prepared me for such 
freaks on the part of my umbrella to allow me to 
be taken aback. ‘It is just as I put it, Jack,” I 
said, with heedless effrontery. ‘ You put a little 
too much brandy in your tumbler, and that, com- 
ing directly after the stout—” 

Jack was fully as sober as I was, and as for the 
brandy-and-water, it had been offensively weak. 

‘I suppose you are right, old fellow,” interrupt- 
ed Jack, with a skeptical expression of counte- 
nance. ‘As the umbrella is a little damp, it was 
kind of you to save my carpet by using your hat 
as a basin.” : 

Simpering out some inanity about a friend’s in- 
terests being as dear to me as my own, I got out 
of the house as well as I could. That I had not 
succeeded in obliterating from Jack’s mind the 
remembrance of the change of corners was after- 
ward made evident enough. Though he never saw 
the uinbrella again, he never met me without some 
question as to its whereabout, or some reference 
to the odd occurrence of that evening. 


I bad been so much occupied hitherto in wearing 
a mask before other persons, that I really had not 
had time eneugh to feel all the supernatural horror 
which the ssion of the umbrella should have 
inspired. Here was an article placed in my hand 
hv a mysterious female figure that had vanished 
a whost, and that fiarte exactly corresponded 
a wie ta the tmmes 


hen this supper, with the adili- | 


diate neighborhood! These circumstances began 
to impress themselves more forcibly on my mind 
when, on reaching home, I found myself alone in 
my bachelor sitting-room. The umbrella, which 
rested against my chair, appeared to me in the 
light of an unpleasant acquaintance, whom one 
can not conveniently bow out, and whom one will 
not press to stop. What should I do with the um- 
brella? I did not wish to sit up with it all night, 
still less was I inclined to take it into my bed- 
room. I looked refiectively at the umbrella until 
I almost fancied it looked at me in return. 

At last I bethought me of a little room on the 
floor over my bedchamber, which was occasionally 
used for the deposit of lumber. Thither would I 
at once take my umbrella, and then redescend to 
the sleeping apartment. How cautiously I carried 
it! I felt morbidly afraid of waking the servants, 
who slept in the chamber adjoining the lumber- 
room. [comet the door with a minimum of noise 
that only a burglar ought to attain. [could almost 
fancy I was breaking into my own house. 

Lumber, insignificant by day, is ghastly at night, 
when illuminated by a single candle, and seen by 
a single spectator. The common household arti- 
cles, cast aside as unavailable for immediate use, 
and huddled together in a fashion totally at vari- 
ance with their original purpose, have a corpse-like 
appearance, and the shadows they cast are portent- 
ous. <A cobweb floating about in their vicinity 
is an uncomfortable phenomenon, and the lonely 
spectator shrinks instinctively from any thing like 
contact with that almost intangible substance, 
which seems to be compounded of feathers, gossa- 
mer, and nothing, and goes by the name of *‘ fluff.” 

I delicately placed the umbrella against a ham- 
per, richly embroidered with cobwebs, and crept 
down to my bedroom : not without overhearing the 
whispering voices of the servants, who had no 
doubt remarked the unwonted sound of footsteps. 

My dreams were disagreeable enough. The um- 
brella seemed to stand before me as a huge many- 
armed bat, the gingham forming the texture of the 
wings, and a little claw being visible at each of the 
corners. Then the bat would assume the shape of 
a human skeleton, still many-armed, like some 
hideous Indian deity : with this difference, that the 
arms were not in a vertical circle, but were ranged 
around the neck, like the spokes of a horizontal 
wheel. And by a strange movement the nob had 
quitted its place, and stationed itself on the point, 
where it became a skull, and hattered its jaws, as 
if in unseemly mirth. 

I was far from gratified next morning, when the 
servant, besides coffee and toast, brought in the 
umbrella, with the words, ‘‘ I think you left this in 
the lumber-room ?” 1 dryly answered ** Yes,” but 
I felt that my answer gave no satisfaction. Though 
the girl talked of ‘* leaving the umbrella,” she must 
have known very well that I put it in the lumber- 
room on purpose. 

“You found the umbrella leaning against the 
hamper ?” I asked. 

** No, it was aguinst the large trunk on the oppo- 
site side,” replied the girl. 

‘Of course,” I said. And never did that very 
common expression seem less fitted to the context 
of a dialogue. 

An umbrella which has been lent by a ghost, 
which will be dreamed about under the most un- 
pleasant aspect, and which, without the aid of hu- 
man hands, will shift from one cérner of a room to 
another, is not a desirable possession. Many were 
my efforts to get rid of my gingham treasure, but 
they were allin vain. I left it at the house of friend 
after friend, and frequently took away with me a 
silk umbrella in its stead, but it was invariably 
sent back. I have gone into some of the lowest 
streets in London, have made some trifling pur- 
chase of a marine store-seller who was obviously a 
receiver of stolen goods—I have placed the um- 
brella against his counter, and have hurried away 
at my quickest pace ; but the light of honesty has 
flashed at once into the abode of roguery and crime. 
A ragged boy or girl has run frantically after me, 
with my umbrella. I have gone to umbrella-mak- 

azs, and have offered to sell or exchange the re- 
markable specimen of their art which I carried in 
my band. But never was the master of the shop 
at home when I called, and never had he left any 
person authorized to effect an exchange or a pur, 
chase. I could always find some one in charge, 
with full authority to sell any number of umbrel- 
las; but I could never find any body intrusted with 
power to buy one, or take one in exchange. 

It struck me at last that I would take it to the 
nearest pawnbroker, and offer it as a pledge fora 
sum too small to be refused. I had never until 
then visited an establishment of the sort, and I felt 
nervous as I approached the door—more nervous 
when a friend, who seemed almost to rise out of 
the pavement, suddenly shook me by the hand 
and asked me where [ was going. When I had 
quitted him he stopped and looked after me, so 
that [I was not able to dash boldly into the shop, 
but lingered at neighboring windows, contemplat- 
ing objects wholly devoid of interest. How long 
I looked at some bigs’ pettitoes in one shop and at 
some blacking-bottles in another I can not conjec- 
ture. At last, assuming that I was wholly unob- 
served, I entered the temple of interested benevo- 
lence. 

** Well, Sir,” said the young man at the counter, 
with an air more patronizing than is assumed by 
the generality of tradesmen toward their custom- 
ers; ‘what can we do for you?” 

‘**T merely come to—” thus I began, when I per- 
ceived that my umbrella was not under my arm. 
I rushed out of the shop leaving my sentence un- 
finished, and met my friend returning from his ex- 
pedition. Though he merely’made some common- 

lace remark, I could see by his manner that he 
had distinctly perceived my egress, and, chancing 
to look back toward the shop, I could see the young 
man’s face protruding from the door-way, watch- 
ing me with evident suspicion. My situation was 
miserable. Before me stood an old friend of the 
family, a warm opulent dreadfully respectable 
man, eying me with diminished respect ; behind 
me was an utter stranger, conjecturing that I was 
a thief. 

When I got home my umbrella was in the stand 
in the passa Perhaps I had left it there. I can 
not positively say whether I did or not, but some- 
thing told me that it would be useless to make any 
other attempt to deposit it as a pledge. 

As the end of another February approached a 
happy Mhought occurred tome. Why shoutd I not 
on the anniversary of the day that had enriche 
me with the umbrella, take a turn in Swamp 
Field and restore it to the rightful owner? . Thou 
the umbrella had been placed in my hand on the 
29th of February, a day which occurs only once in 
four years, I could regard the Ist of March as a 
very fair anniversary. There is this in common 
between the 29th of February in leap-year and the 
Ist of March in other years—that they both follow 


the 23th of February, And there was no roason to | 


suppose that a spirit, habituated to regard the es- 
sence of things, would regard a chronological ar- 
rangement merely made to adapt the calendar to 
mortal purposes. 

I left London by railway, and on the evening of 
the Ist of March I was in Swampy Field with my 
umbrella up. ‘There was not a Al in the sky 
and so bright was the moon that the country could 
be seen as by daylight. Nevertheless, I walked 
up and down the field with my umbrella at full 
spread. No object appeared save a group of boys, 
who took advantage of the bright moonlight to ex- 
tend their hours of play, and who noticed me as a 
ridiculous figure. An umbrella held up at noon 
under a broiling sun answers the purpose of a par- 
asol, and brings no contempt on him who holds it ; 
but a man who walks up and down a field by moon- 
light beneath a perfectly cloudless sky, with an 
outspread umbrella in his hand, is guilty of an 
absurdity that no one is bound to ialnents. The 
derision of the boys I endured with the fortitude 
of one who knows that he is in the wrong, and who 
justly merits whatever befalls him. When their 
verbal sailies were followed by missiles of mud 
and stone I retreated, without the slightest feeling 
of anger against my small persecutors. Had 
been in their place [ should have thrown missiles 
also. 

Months and months passed away. Every night 
I*had dreamed of the skeleton and the bat, and 
the dreams had lost their terror. I believe that if 
I had lain from night till morning without a visit 
from the familiar spectre I should have felt my 
rest incomplete. As for the umbrella, I had so 
often put it in one corner and found it in another 
that I looked at its locomotion as a matter of 
course ; and if | had chanced to find it in the place 
where I had left it my sensations would have been 
like those of a man whose watch has unaccounta- 
bly stopped. 

One evening as my eye glanced at the advertis- 
ing columns of the newspaper it stopped at the fol- 
lowing mysterious announcement. Tine to state, 
before quoting it, that on the previous day the um- 
brella had come back to me in a very remarkable 
manner. I had left it at a shop to have it newly 
ene with silk in the place of gingham. It had 
céme home (as it appeared to me of its own ac- 
cotd), and had brought a man with it who waited 
in the passage to be paid the price of this altera- 
tion, and who declined to quit the premises with- 
out receiving such price. On being offered the 
umbrella instead, he replied, ‘* Blow the umbrella! 
I've umbrellas enough that I can't get rid of, I 
wants my money.” (From the words I have itali- 
cized might it not almost seem as if this unculti- 
vated person had also encountered the spectre? I 
merely throw out the suggestion, without insisting 
on it.) 

**On the 29th of February, C. C. will call on Y. 
Z. Y., and claim the deposit.” 

‘ — was the advertisement on which my eye 
ell. 

Now, it is not every one that can own a property 
in the initials Y. Z. Y. Indeed; I am inclined to 
believe that I, Yorick Zachary Yorke, am their sole 
owner. 

low great is the power of habit! Three years 
before, my mind had been so occupied with the ex- 
tra day of the bissextile, that I had even tried to 
make a 29th of February of my own, by Biving a 
new figure to the Ist of March. » Now, on the con- 
trary, | was slow in recalling to mind the connec- 
tion between the umbrella and the date of its ac- 
uisition; and I believe a quarter of an hour 
elapsed before I recognized in C. C. the initials 
of the ill-starred Miss Catherine Crackenbridge. 

The whole horror of four years ago was forced 
back upon me. My agony reached its crisis, when 
looking at the date of the paper, I shrieked alouc 
—‘* The 29th of February is to-day!” Frantically 
I rushed into the passage, took the umbrella from 
its stand, and placed it on the table before me. 
My eyes were fixed upon it so firmly that every 
other object faded, and my arms were not only 
folded, but firmly pressed together, that I might be 
fully aware of the eae of my own resolution. 

How long I sat in this state I know not, but 
after a while I began to feel that I was not alone 
though I could not perceive a companion. And 
there was a strange inconsistency in the appear- 
ance of the room. The looking-glass was over the 
chimney-piece, and the various articles of furni- 
ture were in their places, but the carpet seemed 
made of wet grass, and the walls were transparent, 
affording a view of a flat country, in the last light 
of evening. I could hear the sound of rain, and 
could feel the drops. In defiance of all the laws 
of possibility, I was in two places at once—in m 
room in London, and on Swampy Field. A heavy 
weight rested on my arm, a cold breath was on my 
cheek, and close beside me was a pale face that 
moved its lips, as if speaking with the greatest 
earnestness ; but it gave no sound. 

W hen the face had melted away, and the weight 
was removed from my arm, and the carpet was 
free from wet grass, and the walls had ceased to 
be transparent, the umbrella was gone! 

I am not aware whether any so called philosoph- 
ical explanation of these astonishing experiences 
may be attempted. I believe I have related them 
(on the whole) with great accuracy. If I have at 
all enlarged on any trifling detail, or if any deduc- 
tion should be claimed by the determined skeptic, 
on the score of harmless stout, or of brandy-and- 
water which I have myself described as (I quote 
the exact wor's) “offensively weak,” or on the 
score of a rather confused memory, or a slight hab- 
it of absence of mind, or an indigestive disposition 
(inherited on the father’s side) to doze after dinner, 
there will still remain this extraordinary circum- 
stance to be accounted for by ordinary laws—that 
I never could get rid of the umbrella (gingham) 
during the whole interval between bissextile and 
bissextile, and that I unaccountably and inexplica- 
bly lost the umbrella (silk) on the 29th of Febru- 
ary, the very day when it came home from being 
newly covered, and brought with it the extraor- 
dinary man I have described. 


HIS BLACK BAG. 
I 


CREEL was a ducal house—a palace almost—in 
the north of Scotland, and I don't believe that any 
where in the north or the south, the east or the 
west, a pleasanter place could be found to stay at 
or a pleasanter host and hostess than the Duke an 
Duchess of Greta. I had known the duchess long 
before her marriage, and as to her husband, we got 
on well from the very first day of my stay at Creel, 
when I had the good fortune to land a salmon in a 
style the duke highly approved of; an achievement 
which I followed up by tying a fly with which he 
himself killed first and last five large salmon, and 
a dozen grilse, before it came to pieces. Ev 
soar T went to stay ot Creel, making one of a great 


society, the castle being big enough to hold a small 
world within its walls. 

The first day of my arrival at Creel omthe occa. 
sion which [ am writing, I found myself seated be- 
tween old Lady Salteith, who is very deaf, and an 
uncommonly stupid master of fox-hounds, whosé 
voice nobedy would ever care to hear unless when 
it was raised in a melodious tally-ho or uttering 
words of encouragement to a despondent hound. 
Exactly opposite to where I sat was the beautiful 
Miss Crawcour. Of this young lady I had heard a 
great deal, though [ had never before found my- 
self in her company. She was placed next to the 
man ofall others fur whom I have, I think, the least 
liking. This was Lord Sneyd, the best match, 
pecuniarily, and the worst, I should imagine, in 
every other way, that England had to show. Ata 
glance I saw what was going on. Miss Crawcour 
was a near relation of the duchess, and the duchess 
was one of the most inveterate match-makers that 
ever lived. She was at this time about five or six- 
and-thirty, good-looking, and good-natured to an 
excess, but she had this quality of match-makin 
developed in her nature te an extent that was = 
most inconceivable, and certainly premature. 

But the duchess did not stand alone in keeping 
a watchful eye over this affair. My fox-hunting 
friend, from whom I learned who the young lady 
opposite really was, had even his stupid old eye 
fixed upon Miss Crawcour. Lady Salteith, deaf, 
as I have said, and so shut out from conversation, 
watched her with might and main, and so, indeed, 
more or less, did most of the guests assembled 
round that great table. I ought, perhaps, to ex- 
cept the duke, who, I think, was insensible to all 
such matters, being a sportsman and nothing ele 
in the world. The curiosity of the rest of the com- 
pany was excusable. One of the special beauties 
of the day, and one of the great matches of the 
year, were there side by side, and of course every 
body wanted to know what would come of it. 

The beauty of Mary Crawcour was of no ordi- 
nary kind, and there was in it a wonderful sense 
of health and vitality. It was.scarcely possible to 
look at her without feeling inclined to envy her the’ 
extraordinary resources and the prosperous future 
which an organism so complete scemed to prom- 
ise. What a pity, one could not help thinking— 
what a pity it would be if any thing should oceur 
to mar such a career! And then as you looked 
from her to her neighbor the thought immediately 
followed, ‘‘ How mar a career more utterly than 
by such an alliance as that?” 

Philip, Earl of Sneyd, wds not what some people 
would call bad-looking, though to me I must own 
that his appearance was most. disagreeable, I sup- 
pose at the time I am speaking of he was two or 
three-and-forty, but hé Was one of those light-com- 
—— men who look less than their age. His 

eatures, too, were small andregular. What much 
uglier men I have seen whom; it was pleasanter to 
look at than this same Lord’ Sneyd. There was 
something so utterly unmanly and weak about 
him. He was so much too soigné in his “* get up.” 
His hair was curled and crimped, and so were his 
whiskers. He affected jewelry, and I have fre- 
uently seen him with rings outside his gloves. 

e always wore, too, sucb tightly-strapped trow- 
sers and such thin lacquered boots. I don’t believe 
he had such a thing as a shooting-jacket or a pair 
of highlows in his possession. When the other 
men of the party of which:he made one were out 
of doors, he was to be found in the drawing-room 
playing on the piano, or, still better, getting some 

ady to accompany him while he sang; for I must 

do him the justice to say that he had a d tenor 
voice, and performed upon it in tune and with con- 
siderable taste. 

I looked on then at this game, and I saw, or 
thought I saw—what? A used-up man who had 
never had any thing but a pippin for a heart—this 
said pippin having once, however, had some juite 
and softness in it, but now resembling those of 
Normandy, which one sees in the grocers’ shops— 
dry, hard, and sadly contracted and pinched at out 
the core. I saw that this man had settled with 
himself that the young lady beside him was per- 
sonally and otherwise suitable to the position of 
Countess of Sneyd, and that to be the proprietor 
of such a piece of humanity weuld be generally 
agreeable to his inclination, and creditable to his 
discernment into the bargain. I saw, too, a young 
girl, at the vy commencement of what might Le 
a bright and glorious existence, about to sacrifice 
all her happiness, deliberately selling it for money 
and a coronet, and I thought I saw that this was 
not done willingly as some girls do such acts, but 
because she was forced into it. 

Sitting there opposite, and having little to do in 
the way of conversation myself, | heard many 
scraps of dialogue between Miss Crawcour and her 
neighbor. The young lady was uitentive to what 
Lord Sneyd said, certainly, but always with grave 
attention. She never smiled, or relaxed. 

A great dinner! What a wondrous nee of 
sound, what a queer mixture of words and thoughts, 
of observations made aloud and observations made 
in secret. What scraps overheard. What non- 
sense. If sound and thought and action could tbe 
photographed—caught in some camera obscura, 
and retained, what would be the result of the proc- 
ess? In the case with which we have now to do— 
something of this sort. Quick! The instrument 
is set, the slide withdrawn, and the sensitive and 
prepared plate exposed. 

Lapy SAtreiru (to me). Did they have the 
same house last season ?—Myse.r — No. 
They didn’t come to town at all.—But.«en (over 
right shoulder). Champagne, Sir, or sparkling 
‘ock ?—Mysrtr (to myself). Feverish last night: 
Butler) Neither.—Lapy SA.treitu (to me), 

‘ell, they couldn’t have taken a nicer house.— 
Mys«tr (to myself), It’s no use putting her right ; 
(to Lady S., bawling louder) No.—Lorp Sxryy 
(to Miss Crawcour). I dislike traveling. One has 
to rough it so. 1 have an aversion to roughing it. 
—Miss Crawcovur (to Lord Sneyd, coldly). But 
surely that is the great fun of traveling —Mystty 
(to —— Effeminate beast that Sneyd is; (to 
servant, silently protruding stewed pigeons over 
left o, thanks.—Lorp (to Miss 
Crawcour). Don’t see any fun in having greasy hot 
water instead of soup, and beds so damp that you 
may takeabathin them. These sort of things dis- 
turb me, put me out, make me—not angry exact- 
ly, I’m never angry—are you ?—Miss Crawcour, 
Tes, often.—Lorp Sxeyvv. Really, now, Miss Craw- 
cour.—BuTLer (over right shoulder). Sherry, Sir? 
—Mysetr. Yes.—Lapy (to nelenbor on 
the other side}. Mumbles so, every body does, ndW- 
adays Why can’t they speak out?—Lonrp Sserp 
(to Miss Crawcour). How does it feel being angry ? 
—Miss Crawcour. Oh, not very dreadful. I 
never go beyond wishing that the person I am an- 

with was at the other end of the world.—Lorp 
(calmly). Is that all? Oh, I often go as 
far as that myself. I should like at least half of 
my friends to be at the other end ef the world,— 
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Mysr.F (to myself). How she hates him ; (tc serv- 
vant, protruding curry over left shoulder) No.— 
GENERAL ACCOMPANIMENT. Muffied clash, re- 
spectful clatter, buzzing, and subdued laughter.— 
sTkR oF FoxHouNnvs (to me). Shall you be 
in England for the hunting season ?—Mysk-yr. 
Don’t intend to hunt next season.—M. F 
What's become of that chestnut of yours? — 
Mysetr. Sold her.—Lapy Satteirn (to me). 
Miss Crawcour is not so pretty as she was last 
year.—MysEtr (observing Miss Crawcour to be 
listening). I can't ee with you there, Lady 
Salteith ; (to myself) I’ve never seen her before, 
by-the-by ; (to servant, protruding mutton over 
left shoulder) Yes.—BuTLer 
Cham e or sparkling ‘ock, Sir?—Mysecr. 
Melther (to Miss Crawcour). Did 


~ you hear Lady Salteith just now (his lordship was 


devouring curry when Lady Salteith spoke, and is 
only now ready totalk)?—Miss Crawcocr. Yes. 
—rLorp SxEyp. Does that make you angry ?— 
Miss Crawcovr. No. Lady Salteith is quite right. 
—GENERAL ACCOMPANIMENT. Muffied clash, re- 
spectful clatter, and subdued laughter.—M. F. H. 
I know a man who would have given you any thing 
for that chestnut.—Myse_r. Yes? Well, it’s too 
late now. I sold him very well.—BurLer (over 

ight shoulder). Sherry, Sir?—Mysruir. Thanks. 
—Lapy SaLteirH (to me). Not a good com- 
plexion has she ?—Mysutr (shouting). I can’t 


~ agree with you, Lady Salteith—Lapy SaLteiru. 


Yes, as you say, wants color.—Mysetr (to my- 
self). It’s no use; - servant, protruding grouse 
over left shoulder) If vou please.—Lorp Sneyp 
(fo Miss Crawcour). What are you going to do 
to-morrow morning, Miss’ Crawcour? Will you 
try that air from the Prophéte with me again ?— 
Miss Crawcour. In the morning I am going out 
riding, Lord Sneyd.—Lorp Snryp. Dear me. 
You are always riding. I hate riding, it shakes 
one so. Well, in the afternoon, then, after lunch- 
eon ?—Miss Crawconor (icily). After luncheon 
I shall be quite ready.—Myse.r (to myself, being 
inclined for meditation). That girl speaks with the 
air of a martyr. If I had been Lord Sneyd—(to 
servant, protruding Charlotte-Russe over left shoul- 
der) No—(to myself) I would have made an effort 
to accompany myself in that air from the Prophete, 
or have sought a more willing coadjutor; (to serv- 
ant, areteulling jelly over left shoulder) No, thank 
you.—GkNERAL ACCOMPANIMENT. Muffied clash, 
respectful clatter, buzzing, and subdued laughter. 
—M. F. H. (toa We've begun the cub- 
hunting now regularly. My huntsman tells me 
there are a good many foxes this year.—NkIGHBOR 
(another fox-hunter, indistinctly reported by the 
instrument). Glad—hear it— good f. country— 
plenty—cover.—Lapy (to me). Do 
vou ever see my nephew now?—Myse.r. What, 
Harry Rushout? Ob yes, sometimes.—Lapy Sat- 
TEITH (to her neighbor on the other side). My 


. nephew is the wildest young man abouttown. The 


other day he got brought up before the magistrate 
and— xD SneypD (to Miss Crawcour). Lady 
Salteith is not always so fortunate as she might be 
in the subjects she chooses for conversation.—MIss 
Crawcovr. Poor thing. She belongs toa differ- 
ent time. But she’s very good, really.—Lorp 
Syeyp. I wonder she comes out, so deaf as she is. 
She ought to stop at_home.—Miss Crawcour. I 
like Lady Salteith exceedingly, and am always 
lad to be staying in the house with her.—MyYse 

at’s right.—GENERAL ACCOMPANIMENT. Clash 
—clatter. 

Enough! Down-goesthe slide. The instrument 
is shut up. There is the result of the operation. 

When that long ** banquet scene” was at an end, 
and the ladies left the room, I found myself, by 
the retirement of old Lady Salteith, next my hearty 
straightforward manly friend Jack Fortescue, wi 
whom I had already exchanged a nod behind the 
I was very glad to see him. We 


upon the subject which had been occupying me so 
much during dinner. I was rather anxious, I must 
own, to lead to it, having heard a rumor some- 
where or other that. my friend Jack himself was 
smitten with Miss Crawcour. I don’t know when 
I had heard it, or where. Those things seem in 
some societies to circulate in the air. 

To my surprise I found Fortescue very uncom- 
municative about this matter, and still more, to my 
wonder, I observed a tendency in him rather favor- 
able to this match. He even sought to defend 
Lord Sneyd against my attacks. 

** Ob, he’s not such a bad fellow,” he said, ‘‘ when 
you come toknow him. He’s affected, you know, 
and pretends to be wonderfully refined, and to be 
a petit-maitre, and all that, but he has his good 
vi We fellows who are always shooting, or 

shing, or riding over stone dykes, are apt to un- 
dervalue a man of quieter tastes, and more seden- 
tary pursuits. Sneyd goes in, you know, for 
asort of artist. By-the-by—talking of artists—di 
you see that portrait of the duchess in the Academy 
this year—wasn’t it good ?” 

I saw that my friend wanted to get away from 
the subject, so of course I did not attempt to pur- 
sue it. I was not enlightened by any thing that 
occurred in the drawing-room after dinner. Miss 
Crawcour and Fortescue hardly exchanged a dozen 
words, and Lord Sneyd was in attendance upon the 
young lady throughout theevening. In the smok- 
ng-room afterward Lord Sneyd refused cigars, and 
smoked some infernal perfumed composition out of 
a Hookah. Heaven knows what it was. ium, 
perbaps? Nothing wholesome. I'll warrant. 


II. 
It was on the day succeeding that of my arrival 
at Creel that I sought the billiard-room, the usual 
refuge of the unemployed. I had remained at home 
that morning, having- some letters to write and 
other ~—— to do im my own room. These fin- 
ished, I had-still half an hour or more on my hands 
before luncheon, so I thought I would wend my 
way to the billiard-room. If I found any one to 
play with so much the better. If not, I would 
practice difficult cannons for half an hour or so, 
and in that way get through the time. 
Two people were inthe room. A gentleman and 
a lady. Jack Fortescue and MissCrawcour. They 
were standing together at the further end of the 
table. Both had cues in their hands, and the balls 
were on the board, but at the moment of my en- 
trance they were certainly not playing. Miss 
Crawcour’s back was to the light, but a glance 
showed me beyond a shadow of doubt that she had 
n crying—was crying even when I entered the 
room. 
What was I to do? Fortescue was my friend. 
e room was public to every body in the castle. 
If"l retired it-would be a marked act, showing that 
I felt I had interrupted some scene which did not 
require witnesses. 


‘Are you ha a e ticing ?” 


this girl 


«Oh, it’s a game,” he answered, making a great 
effort, but not ogg berg in his proper voice. 
** And it’s my stroke. k,” he said to me, quick- 
ly, *‘is that cannon possible?” and he made it al- 
most as he spoke. Two or three more followed. 
Then a hazard. At last a bad shot, and it was 
time for Miss Crawcour. 

She came to her place at the table, and made a 
violent effort to collect herself. I did not look at 
her, but pretended to be absorbed in marking For- 
tescue’s score. I heard her cue strike the ball in 
an uncertain way. There was no subsequent sound 
indicating the contact of her ball with one of the 
others. It wasa miss. The moment she had made 
it she placed her cue against the wall, and saying 
something indistinctly about not being able to play, 
and about my finishing the game instead of her, 
left the billiard-room, closing the door after her. 

As soon as she was gone Fortescue came up to 
where I stood. 

‘“* After what you've seen,” he said, “it’s no use 
my attempting to make a secret of what has been 
going on between Miss Crawcour and myself.” 

‘‘My dear Fortescue, I have no wish to force 
myself on your confidence. What I have seen can 
be forever as if I had not seen it, if you wish it. 
You know that.” 

‘*No, no, I don’t wish it,” he answered, quickly. 
‘*But come outside with me for half a minute. 
We can’t talk here.” 

Out in the open air, the rooks cawing about the 
tree-tops as their nests waved to and fro in the 
wind, he spoke again, as we lay on the grass. 

‘I dare say you have heard my name and Miss 
Crawcour’s spoken of together? You have. I 
don’t know what right any one has had to talk 
‘about either of us. However, that can’t be helped.” 

He paused, and did not seem able to go on. 

‘**T hate speaking of thiags of this sort,” he con- 
tinued, after a moment, and in an impatient tone ; 
‘one’s words sound like words in a valentine or a 
trashy novel. Well, it can't be helped. I love 
Mary Crawcour. I would do any thing 
for her.” 

‘*And yet you could speak yesterday about her 
marrying that man Sneyd.” 

‘**You were not then in my confidence. To the 
world I must seem to favor that marriage. I am 
pledged to do so.” 

**Pledged! To whom?” 

To the duchess.” 

‘*My dear Fortescue, how, in Heaven's name, 
could you enter into so rash an engagement ?” 

‘“*How? How could I do otherwise, you mean ? 
You know my position. I have two hundred a 
year and my pay Can I marry that girl, accus- 

ife she 2s accustomed to, on that? 


tomed to the 
Have I a right to fetter her with a long engage- 
ment, on the remote comin 


of my 
possessed of property between which and mysel 
there are half a dozen lives? Have I a right to 
stand in the way of such a marriage as that with 
Sneyd. What could I say when the duchess put 
these questions to me ?” -\ 

‘**Do you believe that Miss Crawcour would be 
bapry in such a marriage ?” 

‘1 don’t know,” answered Fortescue, almost des- 
perately. ‘*1 have seen such misery come from 
poverty in married life.” 

** Depend on it,” I answered, “it is not the worst 
evil by many, many degrees. Fortescue,” I con- 
tinued, after a moment's pause, ‘‘does Miss Craw- 
cour love you?” 

‘*T think so,” he said, speaking in a low voice. 

**Then depend on it you are doing wrong. You 
are acting as you think rightly, and with a great 
and noble self-denial. But you are mistaken, cru- 
elly, terribly mistaken, if © have pledged your- 
self to favor this match with Sneyd, and to give up 
your own hold on that young lady’s love.” 

pledged,” Fortescue answered. 

**'To what ?’ 

**To do nothing that is calculated to hinder the 
marriage with Sneyd, and not to press my own 
suit by word or deed for a period of five years—by 
which time, of course, all chance will be over.” 

“‘ And this was what you were telling Miss Craw- 

cour just now?” 
_ “Something of it. She followed me to the bill- 
iard-room. She seems desperate, reckless. She 
swears she will not have him. I entreated her to 
leave me—vou saw the rest.” 

I said, r a moment’s pause, ‘‘The conduct 
of the duchess surprises me in this thing, I own. 
She has such good points, I know. She is kind- 
hearted, hospitable—” 

‘* Yes, she is all that,” said Fortescue, interrupt- 
ing me, ‘* but she is touched by the world like ev- 
ery body else. y, you don’t know what the 
notions of these people are. The things that are 
necessaries of life to them—real necessaries of life 
—require a fortune to provide them. To a woman 
like the duchess the existence which such means 
as mine imply seems what the work-house or ab- 
solute starvation appears to you. When the duch- 
= puts the case so to me, I tell you, I am speech- 

ess.” 

“* Fortescue,” I said, after a long silence, ‘‘ these 
things being so, and this most rash and miserable 
pledge being given, what do you do here ?” 

‘**T go to-morrow.” 


** Have you told Miss Crawcour that ?” 
‘**No, I have told no one. I mean to tell no one. 
When the Y goes out riding to-morrow morn- 


ing I shall excuse myself, and—and leave this 
—, most likely forever. There is a row in In- 
, [hear; perhaps I shall get rid of my life there. 
It’s at any body’s service.” 
ain there was a pause. I knew what that 
careless tone meant, and for a time I could not 


** Fortescue,” I said at ast, ‘I have one more 
thing to ask. Has Sneyd spoken yet ?” 

‘*No,” answered my friend, rising to lead the 
way to the house; ‘‘but he is certain to do so to- 
day—or to-morrow.” 


iil. 

That afternoon a party, ot which Fortescue and 
I formed two, went out cover-shbooting in the neigh- 
borhood. I never saw my friend shoot soill. In- 
deed the i? fellow seemed entirely bewildered, 
and unfit for anything. I think he only joined the 
party to get away from the house. 

Miss Crawoour did not ap at dinner. She 
was suffering from a headache, the duchess said 
and preferred remaining in her room. Lord Sneyd 

rofessed as much interest as would comport with 

is languid manner. I could see in Fortescue’s 
face, carefully as he had drilled it, how much he 
suffered additionally at not spending this, his last 
evening, in Miss Crawcour’s society. 

The next day came, and I was me prevented, 
by certain literary labors to which I was obliged to 
devote myself, from going out in the early part of 
the - I spent the morning in my room, which 
was situated in one of the round towers which 
flanked the entrance of the castle, one on each side. 


About: half past eleven I heard the voices of 
some of the men who were staying in the castle, 
as they lounged about the door, gossiping and talk- 
ing. Soon after I heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
in the distance, and soon the same sound accompa- 
nied by the scattering of gravel, and the ‘‘ Wo, 
mare !” and *‘ Steady horse!” of the grooms. 

I looked out from behind my curtains; I am al- 
ways very easily diverted from my work. The 
riding party was all assembled. Three or four 
men —among them, for a wonder, Lord Sneyd. 
He had his own horse, a nasty long-tailed white 
brute, that cost, I dare say, a mint of money, and 
that no man worth two-pence would get across. The 
duchess and Miss Crawcour were the ladies of the 

arty. The duke came to the door to see them off. 

e was not going with them, having all sorts of 
things to arrange with that important minister the 
gamekeeper. 

‘* Where’s Fortescue ?” said some one. 

‘* Oh, he’s not going this morning,” the duke an- 
swered. ‘‘ He is writing letters.” Tie was es 
Miss Crawcour-into the saddle as he spoke. It 
may have been the exertion of mounting, or it may 
not, but I could see that she blushed deeply. 

I did not like the look of the animal on which 
Miss Crawcour was mounted. As far as beauty 
went, certainly there was nothing to complain of. 
A handsomer mare I never saw. But the move- 
ments of the ears were too incessant and violent 
and there was more white to the eye shown than | 
like to see in connection with a riding-habit. The 
mare had been difficult to hold while Miss Craw- 
cour was being lifted on, and now that the young 
lady was fairly on the brute’s back it became ex- 
ceedingly restive, almost unmanageable. 

‘* Are you afraid of her at all, Mary?” the duke 
asked, as he stood at the door; ‘‘she seems unusu- 
ally frisky this morning.” 

** No, not in the least, She’s always like this 
at starting.” 

This was Miss Crawcour’s answer, but I thought 
she looked pale. Perhaps it was the reaction after 
that blush I had noticed. The duke spoke again. 
This time to the head-groom. 

‘*Has that mare been exercised this morning, 
Roberts ?” 

The man hesitated just half a moment, and 
looked at the mare. 

‘** Yes, your grace,” he said, touching his hat. 

You're sure, Mary,” the duchess said, ‘‘ that 
ou’re not afraid? Do let them take her back and 
ring you another mount.” 

‘* Yes, yes, much better,” added the duke. 

‘* Roberts, send that mare back, and saddle Robin 
Hood for Miss Crawcour.” 

‘* Beg your pardon, your grace, hut the horse is 
in ph ysic: he’s not been very well fora day or two.” 

‘ Well, then, the brown mare, or Bullfinch, or—” 

‘*No, no, no, no!” Miss Crawcour called from 
the saddle. ‘I like this mare best of all. Let her 
go,” she said to the groom who was holding the 
cursed brute’s head. And off she cantered, the 
mare plunging and kicking. 

ie Really,” said Lord Sneyd, with his foot in the 
stirrup, ‘* Miss Crawcour ought not to be allowed 
~ that ferocious animal. Can nobody stop 

er ’ 
‘* You ride after her, Sneyd,” said the duke, 
smiling, ‘‘and try if you can’t bring her back.” 
Lord Sneyd was in the saddle by this time, and 
cantered off at a regular rocking-horse pace. His 
groom behind him on a thorou f-bred. 

That was the last I saw of the cavalcade. The 
duke retired immediately to the gun-room, and I 
went back to my writing-table, but I could not 
help feeling a certain sense of uneasiness, the look 
of that mare not being at all to my liking, and the 
manner of the groom having left an impression on 
my mind that the animal had not really been out 
before that morning. 

All the events of that day are very fresh in my 
memory. The next room to mine was a boudoir. 
There was a piano in it, and some one of the ladies 
of the party was playing onit. I don't know what 
she was playing, though I should recognize the air 
now in a moment if i heard it. It was what i 
called a ‘‘ piece,” and had a wonderful plaintive 
beauty about it. Asthe performer played it many 
times over, I suppose she was learning it. 

“I went on writing, and what I wrote seemed in a 

sort of way to be mixed up with this tune. Pres- 
ently I heard the sound of wheels, and some light 
vehicle drove up to the door. I went again to the 
window. It was a dog-cart, driven by one of the 
duke’s grooms, and it drove up before the door. 
Some servants brought out a portmanteau, some 
gun-cases, and other lug , and placed them in 
the vehicle. Almost at the same moment my door 
opened, and Fortescue entered the room. I never 
saw any thing more dreadful than the suppressed 
agony in his face. 

** Good-by, old fellow,” he said, with a miserable 
ghastly smile. ‘I’m off, you see. Will you take 
charge of this note for the duchess? I’ve explained 
to Greta that I find my letters this morning require 
my presence in London. Good-by! I’ve only just 
time to catch the train.” 

*“* Stay,” I said; ‘‘ where can I write to you?” 

‘*London, to-morrow. After that, Chatham. 
Good-by again, dear old fellow, good-by !” 

He was gone. Ina minute more I saw the duke 
come with him to the door, and after shaking him 
warmly by the hand and pressing him to return 
whenever he sewn could, they parted, and the 
dog-cart disappeared rapidly, behind that angle of 
the castle round which ‘ had seen Miss Crawcour 
pass so short a time before. 

Poor fellow ! what a de 
in the gay story of the life at Creel. 

I went back to my desk, And still from the next 
room came that same plaintive air, and still it 
seemed to belong to what I wrote, and to be an in- 
separable part of the day and its events. 

Once more I was disturbed, and by the clatter of 
hoofs. It was a single horse this time, and goin 
evidently at a tremendous pace. I looked out an 
saw young Balham, who had been one of the party 
of equestrians, dashing along the road at fall if 
lop. He turned off in the direction of the stables 
and I saw no more of him. I remained where 
was, but with a dim foreboding that something had 
gone wrong, and by-and-by a low open carriage, 
empty, was driven out of the stable-yard at a great 

ace. Lord Balham rode rapidly on in front of it, 
th he and the carriage going back by the way he 
had come. 

I still kept where I was, and in a few moments 
the door of the house was opened, and some of the 
servants came out, They looked eut in the direc- 
tion by which the carriage had disappeared. One 
or two ladies’-maids stood on the steps, one of them 
the duchess’s, and there was another who was cry- 
ing, but quite quietly, the servants in such houses 


ure. What an episode 


being drilled into the greatest undemonstrative- 
ness. I heard one of the peeevente say to an- 
other, ‘‘ Roberts is gone off to Inverkeed for Dr. 


MacIntyre, and James bas gone into Creel for Mr. 


Cameron. They'll both be here quickly.” ‘Is his 
grace in the house?” ‘‘No. He’s up at the planta- 
tions. But he’s been sent for.” 

The conversation among the men stopped sud- 
denly. The carriage, driving now very slowly, had 
come in sight. It was followed by some horsemen. 
Presently I made out that two grooms behind were 
leading each a lady’s horse; then I saw that the 
duchess was sitting in the carri bending over 
and supporting something — somebody —lying at 
length on the cushions. A gentleman, one of those 
on horseback, detached himself from the group, and 
rode swiftly up to the door. 

‘**Is Miss Crawcour’s maid here ?” he asked. 

The girl came forward, sobbing. The duchess’s 
woman, older, with more head, more self-controlled, 
and more useful now, came out too. 

Not a word more was spoken. The carriage drew 
- to the door, and I saw at a glance that it was 
Miss Crawcour over whom the duchess was ben®@ 
ing; that the poor girl’s habit was all torn end 
dirty ; and that a handkerchief, deeply stained, v;as 
laid over her face. 


There was no word spoken still. The duchess, in 
tears, descended from the carriage and went inte 
the house to see that all was ready, while the gen- 
tlemen of the party lifted the poor maimed form of 
Miss Crawcour from the cushions. I noticed that 
Lord Sneyd did not assist in this, but hovered about 
the group in a helpless way. Nobody seemed to 
want him, or to notice him. 

I remained still where | was. I knew I could be 
of no use, should only be in the way below. I could 
not help looking. I wish I had not. As they lifted 
Miss avenur bem the carriage, the handkerchief 
that was over her face became displaced, and I 
saw— 

One whole side of her face seemed to have been 
crushed and beaten in. That beautiful face! 

It was covered again, in a moment, but I had 
seen it—and so had some one else. When Lord 
Sneyd looked upon that mutilated face he turned 
even paler than he had been before, and went into 
the house. 

The door closed over the sad group, with Mary 
Crawcour’s helpless figure carried in the midst of 
it, the carriage drove away to the stables, and all 
was quiet again. 


“ And he did it, think of that,” said Balham. “It 
was that disgusting white brute of his to whom this 
terrible mishap is owing.” 

** What do you mean re I asked, as we were talk- 
ing some time afterward about what has been part- 
ly described above. ‘‘ How did the thing happen? 

ou saw it all.” 

‘It is told in two words,” said Balham. ‘‘ You 
know that mare that poor Miss Crawcour used to 
ride. Well, she was always, an unsafe, ill-condi- 
tioned mare, in my opinion, but on this occasion 
she was particularly bad. All the time we were out 
she was fidgeting and starting at every thing, and 
more than one of us wanted Miss Crawcour to let 
the groom put ber saddle on one of the other horses, 
and let some man with a stronger hand ride the 
mare. However, it was no usé, and so at last—I 
never saw a worse thing—the mare *ook fright at 


some barrow, or something by the side of the’ 


hedge, and bolted straight across the road at a 
bound. Miss Crawcour was thrown, but fell clean, 
luckily without becoming entangled with the stir- 
rup, and might have escaped serious mischief, when 
up comes that intolerable ass Sneyd, on his infernal 
ambling Astley’s-looking beast, and rides clean 
over her, the brute of a horse—ssh—lI can’t bear to 
think of it—sending one of his hoofs straigit into 
her face as he passed.” 

‘** And her arm is broken too, is it not ?” 

“Yes, I believe so. That may, however, have 
happened when she fell; but the other thing—that 
fearful mutilation of the poor young lady’s face— 
was done by a kick from that horse of Sneyd’s, 
and by nothing else in the world. I saw it with 
my own eyes.’ 


THE REST OF THIS MANUSCRIPT HE HAD PUT 


IN TO 
HIS WRITING-DESK. 


Some years after these things had happened I 
stood on the summit of one of those mighty mount- 
ains which form a boundary line, such as few coun- 
tries can boast of, between Switzerland and Italy. 

It was evening, and I was oy tee all 7 
eyes into that strange receptacle for the dead whi 
the monks of St. Bernard have placed at the door 
of their convent, and where the ies of those un- 
fortunates who have perished in the snow are pre- 
served. They are embalmed by the highly rare- 
fied air of that height, and do not decay. The 
Egyptian mummies are not more perfectly _* 

was so absorbed in these strange figures that I 
scarcely noticed there was any one standing be- 
side me, until I suddenly heard my own name pro- 
nounced by a voice familiar to me. I turned and 
found myself face to face with Jack Fortescue. 

“Well,” he said, almost before we had ex- 
changed greetings, ‘‘this is the most extraordi- 
nary thing, the most marvelous combination of 
coincidences that ever took place singe the crea- 
tion of the world! Who do you think is in there?” 
pointing to the convent. 

‘‘Who?” Iasked. ‘‘In Heaven’s name, who?” 

‘In the strangers’ peed there, you will find, 
at this moment, your old acquaintance Lord Sneyd 
—and, what is more, a new acquaintance, if you 
choose to make it, in the shape of that nobleman’s 
illustrious consort.” 

‘* What, the Irish-Italian singer, who, as I saw by 
— had managed to become Lady Sneyd? 

The same.” 

‘* And your wife—where is she ?” 

“Mary is with me. Is it not extraordinary, in- 
credible almost, that we should all be under the 
—_— roof again? Do you remember the last 
time ?” 

‘*Remember it? Shall I ever forget it?” 

‘‘Of course,” Fortescue went on, ‘‘I can’t let 


| her come in contact with those people, so she keeps 


her room, or rather her cell. It is awfully cold, 
but any thing is better than such a meeting.” 

‘* But you will let me see her?” 

‘‘You? Why, of course,” Fortescue answered. 
“How can you ask?” 

‘*T will ask something else, then,” I continued. 
‘*T will ask you to tell me some of the particulars 
of what took place after I left Creel and went 
abroad. My letters from England and the papers 
told me, to my great delight, of your marriage 
with Miss Crawcour, and also of Lord Sneyd’s won- 
derful match. But I want to know more than these 
bare facts.” : 

‘‘ There is really not much to tell,” said Fortes- 
cue. ‘* When I got your letter telling me of that 
terrible disaster at I at C 
was, in fact, just negotiating for‘an exchange In 
a regiment thas won gilts abroad at once, Your 
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letter altered all my plans. Do what I would the 
thought of that poor maimed figure haunted me ; 
the love which I resisted when she was in the full 
pride and glory of her beauty became, now that 
pity was mixed up with it, now that this fearful 
trouble had come upon her, a thing that I could no 
longer hold out against. I felt that I must go back 
to Creel. And I went. 

‘*When I got there I found that that infernal 
brute and scoundrel, Sneyd, had left the place. 
Very soon after the accident—you know that he 
had never actually spoken to the duke about Mary, 
or said any thing definite to her—well, very soon 
after the accident he discovered that it was actu- 
ally necessary that he should pay a visit to some 
estates of his in Ireland. He left the castle to 
come back there no more. He went first of all to 
Ireland, and then was absent on the Continent for 
a considerable length of time. There was an end 
of him. At Naples he became entangled in the 
snares of a regular designing adventuress, and out 
of those snares he has never escaped. I wish him 


oy. 

P ** Well, I staid on and on at Creel. It was a 
quiet, delightful time. After the accident every 
body left, but Greta—he and I, you know, were 
always great friends—the duke pressed me to stay 
that he might have somebody to shoot with, and 
I staid on and on. 

“At that time, too, I saw more of the duchess 
than I had ever done before, and one day we be- 
gan talking about the accident and about Sneyd's 
vehavior, and | ventured to say that I thouglit 
that if Mary had broken every bone in her skin 
she would still have had reason to congratulate 
herself on being thereby delivered from a marriage 
with the wretched creature that he bad proved him- 
self to be. The duchess did not differ from me, 
and somehow from that day a strange kind of hope 
and happiness seemed to take possession of me—a 
curious indefinite delight such as I had never felt 
before. 

** At length a day came when I was allowed to 
see her, And when I went into the room”—at this 
point Fortescue’s voice faltered a little—‘* when I 
saw her poor arm bound up, and half her sweet 
face covered with bandages, I knelt down by the 
side of the sofa, and, in short, I made a fool of my- 
self. The duchess was present, but she was fairly 
beat, and— Well, very soon | was discussing ways 
and means with the duke. 

‘There never was any thing like that man’s 
kindness. Besides making Mary a very handsome 
present indeed, which he declared he had always 
intended to do, he set himself to work to get me 
such an appointment as should make it possible 
for me to marry. Between him and the duchess 


(whose interest is not small) this has been effected, . 


so | waited till I got my company—I am Captain 
Fortescue now, if you please—and then sold my 
commission, and with my own small means, and 
my place in the Shot and Shell Department, we 
manage to get on in a very inexplicable but de- 
lightful way.” 

‘‘And the privations which were to make your 
wife so wretched ?” I asked, as I shook him warm- 
iy by the hand. 

‘*'Looked much worse at a distance than they do 
close,” said my friend. ‘I do think, sincerely,” 
he continued, ‘that an imprudent marriage ought 
to be made every now and then, if it is only to 
bring out the immense amount of real kindness 
that there is in the world. Iam perfectly sure 
that if two married people, however poor they may 
be, will only put a good face upon it, and neither 
sink down into gloomy despair on the one hand, 
nor shut themselves up in a haughty reserve on 
the other—I am perfectly sure, I say, that there is 
80 much real goodness in the world that they need 
never know that they are poorer than other people, 
or suffer any of those humiliations, the ahead of 
which has kept many true and loving hearts asun- 
der. But come,” said Fortescue, ‘**I am gettin 
ee. Let us go inside, and see how Lord ont 

ady Sneyd are getting on. He'll take no notice 
of either of us, you'll see.”’ 

Fortescue left me for a time to go and see after 
his wife, and I went up into the strangers’ room. 
There was a good large company assembled, waiting 
for the supper hour, English tourists, German stu- 
dents, and some French officers—among them, sure 
enough, sitting next to a very showy and over- 
dressed Jady with jewelry all over her, with a very 
strong soupgon of paint upon her countenance, with 
a long curl brought over her lefo, shoulder—there 
was Lord Sneyd. 

A changed manalready. Feeble and effeminate 
he was still, but he had ceased to be the insolent 
languid petit-maitre and coxcomb he was when I 
had last seen him. He was lowered in tone. His 
whole faculties seemed to be entirely absorbed in 
attention on his better-half, off whom he never took 

eyes. 

‘Tf hear,” said Fortescue to me, as he took bis 
place by my side at the ‘that he is 
intensely jealous of her, and leads, in consequence, 
the most miserable life imaginable. 
is watching, now that that French officer is speak- 
ing toher. The man is only offering her some po- 
tatoes, but Sneyd looks as if he would like—if he 
had courage enough—to put his knife into him.” 

It was true. A more pitiable and contemptible 
sight I never Witnessed than this man’s jealousy. 
It extended itself to the French officers opposite, 
to the young English undergraduate who sat next 
to the lady, and even to the good-looking young 
mouk who—a perfect man of thg world, and a very 
agreeable fellow—took the head of the supper-table. 
I must say that Lady Sneyd’s appearance was not 
calculated to quiet her lord and master’s discom- 
fort. A more liberal use of a pair of fine rolling 
black eyes I never saw made. Kot long after sup- 
per this worthy pair retired, not the slightest at- 
tempt at recognition of either Fortescue or myself 
being made on the part of this distinguished noble- 
man. Perhaps he was of opinion that our fascina- 
tions would be dangerous with his amiable consort. 
Perhaps he felt a little ashamed of himself, 

As soon as those two were gone, or at least after 
a reasonable interval, Fortescue addressed himself 
to.the young monk who played the part of host 
and remarked that he would go up stairs, and, i 
his wife were somewhat recovered from her fatigues 
would persuade her to come down and get thorough- 
ly warmed at the fire before retirin for the night. 

Our host, with that interest in other people’s af- 
fairs which foreigners either feel to so delightful 
an extent, or assume so admirably, expressed his 
earnest hope that ‘*‘ Madame woul be able to de- 
scend,” and Fortescue left the apartment. 

own that at this moment I felt somewhat 
nervous. 

In a short time the door opened, and Fortescue 


Look how he 


. appeared with his wife on his arm. She came up 


to me at once, and we shook hands cordially, while 
I spoke such words of congratulation as I had 
ready, which were, in truth, not very many. At 
one glance I saw that at all events the expression 


| 


of her face was safe. A great matter that, at any 
rate. 

The injury which she had sustained being from a 
kick, and not from a fall or dragging along on the 
ground, was confined entirely to one portion (the 
left side) of her face. That that injury had been a 
terrible one it was impossible not to see even now. 
The brow immediately over the eye was scarred, 
and the eyebrow something a in its even 
sweep; the cheek was scarred and indented, and 
there was a slight scar on the nostril, all on this 
same left side; but the eye, sheltered in its some- 
what sunken recess, had escaped; the mouth was 
unhurt, and, above all, there was the expression, 
the general look, of which the attractiveness had 
been so great. That fearful injury which I had 
looked down on from the turret-window at Creel 
had left much less damage behind than one could 
even have hoped. 

We talked pleasantly. all three together — the 
rest of the company having retired, and our host 
too—for nearly an hour. We talked of our trav- 
els, of the places to which they were bound and 
from which I was returning, and of a hundred oth- 
er things, until the hour admonished us that it was 
time to part for the night. 

As we rose to say ** Geod-night”—my friend and 
his wife standing up together—I thought I had 
never seen a happier or a better-matched couple. 
Suddenly a Ahought seemed to strike her. She 
touched herAvounded cheek slightly with her hand. 

‘**Would| you have known me?” she asked, 
smiling. 

“No one\can tell,” said Fortescue, interruptin 
my ready angwer,** how I love that precious scar’ 
—he leaned down and touched it with his lips. 
‘** But for that we might not be together now. 
But for that your life, Mary, might have been one 
of misery unutterable, and mine—if not sacrificed 
on the plains of India—might have been as uttera 
blank as that of any one of those unknown men 
who have-entertained us here to-night.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED LN OUR NEXT NUMBER.) 
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i ubber Gloves cure Chapped Hands, Salt 
Rheum, é&c., and render them soft, smooth, and snowy 
white; are impervious to water either hot or cold, and are 
an excellent protection in all kinds of house-work. For 
sale by the trade generally. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price and 3 stamps to pay postage. Ladies’ sizes 75 ca 
pair; Gents sizes, $1 00. 

GOODYEAR'S L. R. GLOVE M'F'G CO., 

205 Broadway, N. Y., 
Dealers in every description of Rubber Goods, Whole- 
sale and Retail. 


Evans’ Portable Army Stoves *re indispensa- 
ble for Soldiers in the field. Cooking Stove with every con- 
venience for mess of four officers, with seven feet of pipe, 
packs in mess chest twenty by twenty-four inches, and 
twelve inches deep, price complete, $15. Tent Heater, 
will heat any tent in the service, packs with six feet of 
pipe in box ten by ten inches, and eight inches deep, price 
$>. Send for circular J. W. EVANS, 21 John st. 


$5 Watches. $5 


A good serviceable Watch, warranted for one year, for 
Five Send for Circular. 
J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Holiday Present. 


THE BIRD WORK-HOLDER for the lap, in hand 
sewing, and NAPKIN-HOLDER at the table. Small, 
neat, and ornamental. Free by mail on receipt of price. 
Heavily plated, in Gold, 50 cents. 

oe in Silver, 25 cents. 
ALLYN & PHELPS, 
Inventors and Manufacturers’ Depot, 
429 Broadway, New York. 


Address 


Important to Army and Navy Officers. 

FIELD GLASSES, 
SEMMONS' BINOCULAR 
LANDSCAPE GLASS. Inval- 
uable to sportsmen, officers, 
travellers, &c. ; compact, port- 
able, efficient; ex- 
traordivary defining power and 
wide field of observation. Cat- 
alogues sent free, by encloeing 
stamp. 


SEMMONS, Optician, 
660} Broadway, under Lafarge House, N. Y. 


CATARRH!—Dr.Goodale’s ©7225 Kemevy 
penetrates to the very seat of this terrible disease, and 
exterminates it, root and branch. Price $i‘ Senda 
stamp fora pamphlet. Depot 612 Broadway 


“To Leaders and Members of Choirs, 
Teachers of Singing Schools, 
and Conventions! 


Have you seen the New Music Book, 
“THE VOICE OF PRAISE.* 


BY EDWARD HAMILTON, 


THE BEST BOOK YOU CAN OBTAIN. 


Specimen pages sent free, The book sent post-paid for 
$1. Look at it before purchasing your supply. Price $8 
per doz. to Choirs. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publish- 
ere, Boston. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN AMUSEMENT CARDS. 
Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, Shields, 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can play all the usual 
games. Four packs mailed free on receipt of One Dollar 
The usual discount tothe trade. Send foraCircular. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN PUBLISHING AGENCY, 

14 Chambers Street, New York. 


Attention Masons and Soldiors. 

I will send (as sample), on the receipt of $1, a handsome 
Gold Masonic Pin or King, or Plated Vest chain, or a fine 
Gold Pen and Pencil, or Engraved Locket, or Bracelet, or 
Neck Chain, or a beautiful set of Jewelry, together with 
my wholesale Circular. B.T. HAYWARD, Manufactu- 
ring Jeweler, 208 Broadway, New York. 


Rheumatism—Who has it “= 


It has been confessedly acknowledged by thousands who 
have used them, that the Galvano Electro Metallic In- 
soles are the only preventive and cure. Sold by all drug- 
gists and shoe dealers generally. Price $1; sent by mail 
for $1 25. 

Send for a circular. METTAM & GO., 429 Broadway. 

Secured by English and American Patents. 


YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 

force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 

est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 

sent by mail, poet free, oo ony eaeeem. on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 100 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
100,000 WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 
WoRTH 8500,000., 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to value, 
and not to be paid for till you know what you are to et. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches. ...... $100 00 each. 
« 60 00 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches .............. 35 00 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches .. 15 00 each. 
3000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 5 (0 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches .............. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ....... 4() to 6 00 each. 


3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops............. 400 to 6 U0 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 


3000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Ping ............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
3000 Watch Keys....... 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs ........... 250 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sleeve Buttoms................ 250 to 6 00 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings............... 250 to 6 00 each. 
2 5U to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 

10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Mounted 
400to 500 each. 

10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 6 00 each. 


All Gold Pens 14 Carats and Warranted. 

All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating wiiat 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, seale! up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to cheice, and sent by mail, thus giving al! a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
nevs, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be u-ed 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
drese, Town, County, and State. Address 


J.H. WINSLOW & CoO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


J. W. MERSEREAU, 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 


— AND 


COLDEN HILL} 


_SHIRTS._ 


uli 


Srconp Door rrom Broapwar, NEW YORK. 
Represented by N. R. MERSEREAU, L. N. WYANT. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wazhington, Hil- 
ton Héad, Newbern, and all places occupied by Union 
troops, sMeuld be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’ 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rat: 


— 


FRENCH WINES AND BRANDIES. 
Froyx Paul de Coninck, Monod & Guiraud, Bordeaux, 
Franée. Warranted strictly pure, For sale by 
J. MARC MARTIN, Importer, 
4 No. 208 Pearl Street, New York. 


MILITARY GOODS. 
Swords for Presentation, Sashes, Belts, 
and Epaulettes, Guns, Pistols, 
and Revolvers. 
Every article in the Military Line Wholesale ard Retail. 


W. J. Syms & Bro., 


300 Broadway, New York. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement of Vineland. Rich soil. 
Good crops of Wheat, Corn, Peacher, &c., to be seen—only 
30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful climate—20 acre 
tracts of from $15 to $20 per acre, payable within 4 years. 
Good schools and society. Hundreds are settling. Apply 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., 
New Jersey. Report of Solon Robinson and Vineland Ru- 
ral sent free. From Report of Solon Rebinson, Ag. Ed. 
Tribune. 


“ It ig one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an al- 
most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
Sarming that we know of this.side of the Weatern Prairies. 


The Prince of Holiday Gifte or Presents. 


“THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE” 
Magnifies small objects 10,000 times. So simple that a 
child may use it. A most suitable present for any person. 
Price by mail $3 25; with six mounted objects $3. Ad- 
dress HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre Street, New York. 


‘Pus Human Face Drvexe.” Eyes, Ears, Lips, Mouth, 
Head, Hair, Neck, Hands, Feet, Skin, with ‘*Siens or 
Cuakactesr,” and how to read them, given in 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED FOR 1563, devoted to Purs- 
NOLOGY, PuysioLocy, PuysiogNomy, PsycHoLoey, and to 
all that relates to the Intellectual, Social, Moral, and 
Spiritual Nature of Man. Amply illustrated, and adapted 
to the comprehension of all. New volume. Subscribe now. 
Only $1 00a year. Samples, 10 cents. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Taxes for 1862 


Are now due in IOWA and NEBRASKA. To a 
correctne mpt attention, and low chargea, send to 
MILLS BROS., Tax Agents, Des Mores, Iowa. 
They go to every County in Iowa during the Tax-pay- 
ing season. Pamphlet containing Iowa Laws in regard to 
Taxes sent free to any address. 


A CapiraL Book. — How to 


Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, How to do Business, 
handsomely bound in gilt, post-paid by mail, $1 50; in 
paper, $125. FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N.Y. 


WEDDING CARDS 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. 


A Useful Present to the 

CERS OF OUR ARMY! 

MILLIGAN’S AKMY MESS-KETTLES. — 
(PATENT APPLIED FOB.) 


and complete arrangement for » ux 
of iour persons ever offered to the army. Weight aft 
pounds. Occupies two-thirds the space of a cubie footl* 
Sold by all dealers in Military goods. Price $3. Libera. 
discount to the trade. Wholesale depot 4 Platt St., N. Y¥. 
Send for circular. MILLIGAN BROTHERS. 


VIAGIC TIME OBSERVERS 


THE PERFECTION OF 


EING a Hunting anp Open Faces, on Lapr's 08 
GENTLEMAN'S Watou COMBINED. 

One of the prettiest, most convenient, and decidedly the 
best and cheapest timepiece fur general and reliable use 
ever offered. It has within it and connected with ite ma- 
chinery its own winding attachment, rendering a key en- 
tirely unpecessary. The cases of this Watch are com- 
posed of two metals, the outer one being fine 16 carat gold. 
It has the improved ruby action lever movement, and is 
warfanted an accurate timepiece. Price, superbly 
graved, per case of a half dozen, $20400. Sample Watch- 
es, in neat morocco boxes, for those proposing to buy at 
wholesale, $35, sent by express, with bill payable on de- 
livery. Soldiers must remit payment in advance, as we 
can not collect from those inthe Army. Addrees 

LIUBBARD BROS., 
Cor. John and fassau Streets, New York. 


Just Tributel to Merit. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July llth, 1862, 


eas’ Maizena 
Was the only “ preparatién for food from Indian Corn” 
that received a medal and honorable mention from the 
Royal ‘‘ommissioners, the courpetition of all prominent 
manufacturers of **Corn Starch” and **Prepared Corm 
Flour” of this and other ceuntries notwithstanding. 


Maizena 

The food and laxury of the age, without a 
One trial will eonvinee the most sceptical. 
dings, Cakes, Custards, Blanc Mange, &c, without isin- 
glass, with few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the mest 
economical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flear 
greatly improves Bread and Cake. It is aleo excellent for 

thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish and meat, seu 
&c. For Ice Cream nothing can compare with it. A Lit- 
tl boiled in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, choce- 
vlate, tea, &c. Put upin 1 pound packages, with directions. 
A most delicious article of food for children and invalids 
of allages. For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 

Manufactured at Glen Cove, Long 

Island. 


Wholesale Depot, 166 Fulton Street. 
WM. DURYEA, General Agent. 


BE .—Hunt's Bloom of Roses, a charming and 
pertectly natural color for the cheeks, or lips, Will not 
wash off, but remains durable for years. Can only be re- 
moved with vinegar, and warranted not to injure the skin. 
Used by the celebrated Court Beauties of Europe exelu- 
sively. Mailed free from observation for one dollar. 

HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 8. Seventh St., Philad. 


HAPPED HANDS, FACE, LIPS, SUNBURN, &¢. — 
Certain and Immediate Cure. 
HEGEMAN & Co.’s CAMPHOR ICE with GLYCER- 


INE, if used according to the directions, will keep the - 


hands soft im the coldest weather. Price 25 cents. Sold by 
Druggists. Sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents. 
HEGEMAN & Co., Chemists and Druggista, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FeaNKLIN New Yoru, 
Have just Published : 


BUTTERFIELD’S OUTPOST DUTY. Camp and Out- 
post Duty for lofantry. With Standing Orders, Ex- 
tracts from the Revised Regulations for the Army 
Rules for Health, Maxims for Soldiers, and Duties of 
Officets. By Danrst Burrearte cp, Brig.-Gen. Vols. 
U.5.A. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 63 centa, 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. A History 
of France from the Earliest Times to the Establishment 
of the Second Empire in 1852. Illustrated by Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Large 12mo (Uniform with ** The 


dent's Hume,” Student’s Gibbon,” “Studeste 


Greece," ** Liddell’s Rome,” &ce.), Cloth, $1 26. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. A HOUSEHOLD STORYY By 
Dinan Marta Author of **John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman,”’ ** Olive,” “*The Ogilvies,” ** The Head of the 
Family,” ** Agatha’s Husband,” **A Life for a Lift,” 
&ec., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


Commencement of the Twenty-Sizth 
Volume. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For December, 1862. 


TERMS. 

One Copy for one Year . . « « «$38 
Two Copies for Ome Year ... «+ « 5 00 
An Extra Copy, gratis, for -— Club of Tax Sum 
scRipers, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25 0”. 
Harper's Magazine and WEzELY, 

one year, $5 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Wear. . + 88 
One Copy for Two/Yeare .....+. 5& 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of 

Tn Svuscrtsers, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25. 

Magazine and Hazper’s WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $5 00. 

Harper's WEEKLY is electrotyped, and Back Numbers 
can be had at any time. s 

Vols. I., IL, ITIL, IV., and V., for the Years 185%, 1855, 
1859, 1860, and 1861, of “* HARPER'S WEEKLY,” hand 
somely bound in Cloth extra, Price $4 37 each, are Bow 
ready. 

The Publishers employ no AGENTS. 
Parties who desire to subscribe to Harper’s Magazine or 
Harper's Weekly had remit direct to the 
ers, or pay their subseription to some 
eral phim with whom they are acquainted, and of whose 
responsibility they are 

HARPER & BROT 
Squazs, New Yous. 
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